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AUTHOR'S FOREWORD 


Sir Harcourt Butler, who in the course of his great career 
enjoyed unique opportunities for surveying conditions in the 
various Indian Services, once observed, in the course of an after- 
dinner speech, that the life of the average officer of the Indian 
Political Department ‘was a dog’s life—with none of the relaxa¬ 
tions of a dog’. 

To this the retort of anyone who may have glanced through this 
book would probably be that, whatever may have been the canine 
propensities which he had in mind, some, at any rate, of those 
officers seem to have been very lucky dogs indeed. 

So we undoubtedly were; and I have found much consolation 
for later austerities in looking back upon and trying to record the 
delights and interests of those far-ofl' days. For others they can 
hardly be expected to have the same appeal but, as I wrote, I 
became increasingly conscious of chronological coincidences by 
which my own experiences seemed to arrange themselves against 
the background of history in a manner which invested them with 
something beyond their personal significance. 

I went out to India proud and content to be involved in what 
was regarded in those days as a great and beneficent Imperial 
mission. My arrival, in the autumn of 1911, coincided almost 
exactly with that of the only Emperor and Empress to transfer 
their Court from London to Delhi, and the preparations for the 
great Durbar which marked the zenith of British supremacy in 
India; nor did the three years spent in small and remote districts 
of one of the smaller and more remote of the British Indian 
provinces do much to disturb the equanimity of my outlook. 

Thence I was unexpectedly translated into the wonderland 
of the Indian States and for some thirty years, during which 
those States, sustained, as it were, by a continuous process of 
artificial respiration, contrived to maintain many of the engaging 
characteristics of a bygone age, I was closely associated with them, 
both directly in the capacity of a local agent of the Paramount 
Power and also indirectly as a member of the secretariat by which 
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the policy of that Power was directed from Simla and Delhi. From 
that eminence I witnessed with admiration not unmixed with 
despair the tenacity with which the Princes, entrenched behind 
the crumbling bastions of their antiquated treaties with the 
Crown and strengthened by the resources of a formidable Trade 
Union, resisted all persuasion to adapt themselves to the require¬ 
ments of a changing world. 

It was also my privilege to observe at close quarters the long- 
drawn-out Round Table discussions which commenced in 1980 
with the adoption of the idea of an All India federation in which 
the States were to play their rightful part in the direction of the 
affairs of the sub-continent, and continued until, shortly before 
the outbreak of the second world war, the Princes turned their 
backs upon the great project for the inauguration of which they 
had been so largely responsible. 

Subsequently, as Political Secretary to the Viceroy in his new 
capacity as ‘Crown Representative', I was a witness to their mag¬ 
nificent response to the challenging menace from Germany and 
Japan, and also to their apparently unshakable resolution to base 
their hopes of survival upon the protection of the British Govern¬ 
ment rather than upon any drastic reforms involving surrender 
of their cherished sovereignty. 

Finally, during the three years before the India Office closed its 
doors, I watched from that rather gloomy repository of imperialist 
traditions signs of the approaching dissolution which, though it 
did not enter upon its final stages until after the transfer of power 
to the new dispensation, had already become clearly discernible 
to all informed observers. 

Thus the record of my working career is also a record of the 
last phase of Princely India, from the glittering splendour which 
illuminated the Delhi Durbar down to the relentless massacre 
of autocracy which was officially admitted and described in the 
Government of India's White Paper of March 1950, a grim pro¬ 
cess which the Princes themselves had unwarily facilitated by 
expressing satisfaction at the proposal of His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment to terminate the operations of its Paramountcy. 

I have written, therefore, in the hope that the setting down of 
rny own experiences may throw light upon a minor epoch of 
Indian history so recently and so dramatically terminated, and 
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serve as a background for the concluding chapters in which I have 
described the circumstances of the final collapse and indulged 
in some reflections on the question as to how far the fate of the 
Princes was justifiable or, at least, inevitable. 




I 


THE ROAD TO THE RESIDENCY 


Quite a number of elements seem to have contributed to the 
formation, at a very early age, of my resolve to seek a career in 
the Indian Civil Service. It originated perhaps in my father’s mer¬ 
cantile interests in India, his final business visit to the country 
having taken place at the time of my birth. Then, in my early 
schooldays, my closest friend was a youth from a famous ‘Anglo 
Indian’ family whose father’s career in the I.C.S. had been one 
of no ordinary distinction, and the visit which I paid to their 
home in Devonshire was perhaps one of the decisive events of 
my life. One of his brothers was already in the Indian Army and 
another had at that time just passed into the I.C.S. and was by 
virtue of that achievement the admired of all local beholders, 
including my humble self. My distinguished host suggested to me 
that I too, were I so disposed, might embark one day on a similar 
adventure and so it is perhaps due largely to the inspiration and 
encouragement of that good Sir Robert that my portrait hangs 
(or hung) beside his in the ‘Office Room’ of the Central India 
Residency at Indore, in which stately building my young friend 
had been born on the very same day in January 1887 upon which 
I first saw the light in Kensington Park Road, London. 

But a great deal of hard labour had to be put in before that 
childish dream began to look like a practical proposition. In one 
of the works of the incomparable Mrs. Agatha Christie I came 
across a statement which, though it may be true enough today, 
can be convincingly refuted from my own experience. ‘The 
Classics,’ said a Fellow of All Souls to the great Hercule Poirot, 
‘aren’t a ladder to quick success like a modern correspondence 
course.’ It would not be far from the truth to say that, when I 
was commencing my serious education, although a few dogged 
and gifted individuals struggled by adventurous grapplings from 
humble beginnings to great achievements in commerce, literature 
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or politics, there was no beaten track to success in the higher 
walks of life other than an intensive study of the languages, 
habits, literature and history of the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
In the terrifying catalogue of subjects to be oflered by competi¬ 
tors in the academic Marathon which went on annually through 
the month of August at the headquarters of the Civil Service 
Commissioners oddly located between the Burlington Arcade and 
the old Bristol lounge, these classical items were preponderant 
and it was only natural that schoolmasters, as they noted the 
progress of their more promising pupils, spoke encouragingly of 
candidature for the I.C.S. as a suitable sequel to a University 
career. As time went on a succession of prizes and scholarships 
strengthened the conviction that such intellectual assets as I 
had to offer would find their best market in that direction. It 
seems in fact that my slavish addiction to Livy and Thucydides, 
Horace, Homer and the rest of them, had a sadly mercenary 
side. 

There was, however, yet another stimulant which, though 
utterly outmoded today, was a perfectly natural outcome of the 
conditions in which I was nurtured. My childhood, sandwiched 
between the glories of the two Victorian jubilees, was permeated 
by the prevailing confidence that the British people had been 
specially ordained by the Lord God of Hosts for the salvation of 
lesser breeds without the law. Education and adolescence fitted 
neatly into the glamorous Edwardian era during which that 
agreeable theory remained intact. I recollect one method of its 
propagation as having vastly impressed me during some of my 
earliest visits to London. A hospitable aunt and uncle who resided 
in the neighbourhood of Olympia introduced me to a unique 
form of entertainment which was in vogue there at that time 
and consisted of realistic reproductions of incidents in the minor 
but triumphant campaigns which were incessantly enlarging and 
consolidating the British Empire. I remember in particular the 
storming of the fort of Nilt on the Indian frontier, where three 
Victoria Crosses were earned amidst an impressive snow-storm, 
and ‘Major Wilson’s Last Stand’ against an ambush of howling 
Matabele or Zulu warriors. These episodes were naturally accom¬ 
panied by heavy firing, which was clearly audible from my uncle’s 
house, and on the evenings when we remained at home we 
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used Lo wait in a kind of patriotic rapture for the outbreaks of 
musketry to commence. 

Not that I ever harboured any particular desire to participate 
in such uproarious hostilities. But there seemed something in¬ 
describably attractive in the prospect of playing some part in the 
discharge of Britain's imperial mission in a peaceful and well- 
remunerated capacity (my father was continually quoting an old 
saying about an Indian Civil Servant being ‘worth £i,ooo a year, 
dead or alive’) and serving the great Queen who, in my youthful 
estimation, seemed to be immortal and had become endowed with 
attributes almost divine. My mother outlived her by some thirty 
years, but to the end of her life her unvarying comment on the 
innumerable unpleasant developments which were already in¬ 
creasingly disorganising domestic and social life was that ‘the 
old Queen would never have stood it’. 

Throughout my five supremely happy years at Marlborough I 
continued my classical studies with unflagging industry and con¬ 
siderable success, rhere followed four equally happy but far less 
studious years at Oxford, where I was anything but a success and 
came indeed within measurable distance of making a humble 
addition to the catalogue of lost causes. 

It is not difficult, in retrospect, to diagnose the cause of what 
was, after ail, but a transient malady. The transition from school¬ 
boy to undergraduate was far too sudden and violent. Up to July 
1905 I was living under strict scholastic discipline with every hour 
of the day allotted to unavoidable tasks which made the utmost 
demands on my energies: my pocket-money was exiguous and to 
have spent any of it on alcohol or tobacco would have been to 
invite humiliating and even calamitous penalties. In October 
of the same year I found myself in a new world. If the Oxford 
Colleges were classified according to the luxuries which they 
could offer and the opulence of cheir inhabitants. Corpus would 
occupy a comparatively low place in the list. Nevertheless the 
standard of living there in Edwardian days was astonishingly 
high. Ablutionary and sanitary arrangements, it is true, were 
somewhat primitive, but the cuisine and wine list were beyond 
criticism. The only communal meal was dinner in Hall but, if 
my memory serves me right, it was permissible to resort instead 
to the ‘Clarendon’ or to substitute a recherche supper in the 
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dignified seclusion of one's private suite. The service was admir¬ 
able, luxurious breakfasts being obtainable by the simple process 
of writing out one’s requirements before retiring to bed. One had 
merely to record that porridge and cream, a fried sole and kidneys 
and bacon should be delivered at 9 a.m.—and ‘it was so’! And for 
the supply of such things as were outside the repertoire of the 
College and its resourceful manciple, the tradesmen of Oxford 
were only too willing to grant liberal credit to any undergraduate. 

Discipline in general, and restrictions on the manner in which 
we chose to spend our time, were extremely mild. Morning roll- 
call or attendance at Chapel served to check unauthorised absence 
from the seat of learning, and there were penalties, hardly suffi¬ 
ciently severe to be deterrent, for returning to College after 11 
p.rn. Attendance at lectures was advised rather than ordered by 
tutors, and if one chose to go to the theatre in preference to 
nocturnal studies there was nothing to prevent it. The University 
statutes prohibited the playing of marbles on the steps of the 
Senate House or going out after sunset without wearing the 
scholastic gown and mortarboard, but there was no such ban 
upon playing bridge or poker to the small hours or on substi¬ 
tuting tuition in billiards for the study of Aristotle. 

In these pleasant circumstances it was hardly surprising if one's 
wanderings from the path of industry and propriety occasioned 
disappointment and indignation to parents and tutors. Amidst 
such manifold new distractions I found little time and energy to 
spare for memorising the dates and hard facts of history or the 
theories of the innumerable philosophers whose obscure and 
devious meanderings have to be studied so patiently by anyone 
desirous of distinction in the school of Literae Humaniores. Even 
in the more familiar field of Greek and Latin my footsteps began 
to falter and in the first portion of my degree examinations, 
known as ‘Mods’ and almost solely confined to these subjects, I 
suffered the humiliation of being placed in the third class. The 
same fate awaited me in ‘Greats’, the final test, and when I sat 
for the I.C.S. in 1909, shortly after that disastrous performance, 
I was placed somewhere about two hundredth in the list—more 
than a hundred places below the lowest successful candidate. 

There was, however, a certain measure of method in my mad¬ 
ness. I had been well aware, all through my University career. 
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that my age would admit of my sitting again in 1910 and that 
there existed a remarkable institution which could be relied upon 
to repair the ravages of the years which the locust had eaten. Up 
to that time generations of Civil Servants in India had owed their 
admission into the service to the ministrations of ‘Wren’s* of 
Powys Square, in the wilds of North Kensington, who offered a 
year’s course in all the subjects prescribed for the examination. 
This process was generally referred to as ‘Cramming’ but, from 
my own experience of it, 1 would prefer to describe the institution 
as a miniature University where learning was dispensed and ab¬ 
sorbed with the utmost efficiency and enthusiasm, though admit¬ 
tedly the ingredients of sport and conviviality were conspicuous 
by their absence and the chimney-pots of North Kensington a 
poor substitute for the dreaming spires. ‘Cramming’ there may 
have been, at any rate to the extent that the lecturers concen¬ 
trated with almost prophetic intuition on questions which were 
likely to figure in the examination papers. It was not, however, 
only for that reason that I followed their discourses with eager 
interest. They were not only full of valuable information but 
were attractively delivered and full of vivid insight into the very 
core of the subjects dealt with. And so to the staff of Wren’s in 
those far-ofi days, so soon to be finally dispersed by the era of 
warfare which revolutionised the whole system of recruitment 
to the Civil Services, I would here pay, in all humility and grati¬ 
tude, this belated tribute. 

1 like too to feel ihat I provided the institution with a striking 
advertisement. When I made my second attempt in 1910 there 
must have been considerably over two hundred competitors, of 
whom those obtaining the first ninety places could be reasonably 
sure of an offer of some sort of employment. The straitest gate 
and the narrowest way, open to only about a dozen at the top 
of the list, led to the ‘Home Civil’, and there seemed to be a con¬ 
vention by which the head of the whole procession was invariably 
absorbed by the Treasury. Then came sixty or seventy vacancies 
in the l.C.S., followed by a much smaller number of ‘Eastern 
Cadetships’, involving careers in Malaya or Ceylon. On the whole 
I felt pretty confident, when the ordeal was over, that I should 
not be left in outer darkness, but it certainly did surprise me 
when my father roused me from my slumbers at an early hour 
B 
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one morning, flourishing The Times and announcing that I was 
tenth on tlie list. 

Without hesitation, 1 rejected the ofter of an appointment in 
the Inland Revenue Department. Nothing should now divert 
me from my long contemplated Indian career and the only point 
for decision was as to how and where I should spend the year of 
probation during which successful candidates for the I.C.S. were 
expected, on a modest allowance of £150, to study the elements 
of Indian languages and law and to become reasonably efficient 
horsemen. I’he usual course was to return to one's original 
University, but my father was strongly of opinion that I had had 
enough of Oxford, a conclusion which I was hardly in a position 
to dispute. So I joined the singularly leisurely course provided 
by the University of London, and if neither I nor any of the other 
participants took it very seriously it was small matter for blame 
or wonder. Our general idea was that this year was allowed to 
us for recuperation after a long period of intensive effort, and 
we behaved accordingly. 

The syllabus, consisting almost entirely of lectures on the 
Indian codes of penal and civil law (which could have been 
studied more efficiently by reading almost any annotated edition 
of them) and the teaching of the Urdu and Hindi scripts and 
languages, was anything but inspiring. Our attendance was desul¬ 
tory and our attention regrettably languid. We felt that this sort 
of thing would be more easily and effectively learned after our 
arrival in India and our only real concern at this stage was 
to avoid the distressing possibility of failure in the inevitable 
examination which had to be passed before our appointments 
were confirmed. In this we were all successful, but the whole 
process seemed a shocking anticlimax. 

Looking back on it at this distance of time, I feel that the fault 
lay not so much with us as with the authorities who prescribed 
what we had to do. We were all abysmally ignorant about the 
country which we were going to administer and about the work 
which awaited us there, and I can hardly believe that we should 
have failed to respond to any demands on our time and energy 
intelligently designed to lighten that darkness. 

After my retirement from India I had the privilege of being 
associated with courses provided by that same University of 
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London, under the auspices of its School of Oriental and African 
studies, for the benefit of young men about to embark upon com¬ 
mercial careers in India or Pakistan. Those courses included 
lectures, each by an expert in his own subject, on practically 
every aspect of Indian life and culture: not only the languages 
of the country but its history, its commerce and industry, its 
religions and social customs, its Press, its native States, its village 
life, the complicated systems of land tenure, the elementary prin¬ 
ciples of hygiene with which every European going to India 
should be familiar and, by no means least in importance and 
interest, the various forms of sport which the country could offer. 

When I look back on my utter ignorance of all these things 
when I arrived in India, and on the slow and haphazard manner 
in which it was eventually remedied, I devoutly wish that I could 
have made more profitable use of that year of leisure which con¬ 
cluded the curiously variegated process of my academic education. 

In November 1911 I embarked for India with a number of 
fellow probationers, all determined to make the utmost of this 
pleasant prelude to the sterner business of taking up what we 
were still sufficiently sentimental and Victorian to envisage as 
tlie ‘White man’s burden’. At this distance of time my recollec¬ 
tions of that voyage are vague and hazy, but 1 surmise that its 
events and sensations differed little from those experienced 
during numerous subsequent periods spent in travelling to and 
from India, except that the contacts which we made had the 
special interest of providing our first intimate acquaintance with 
the ‘Anglo Indian’ mentality and of enabling us, even amidst the 
hectic trivialities and mild dissipations of the voyage, to imbibe 
something of the spirit of comradeship in a lofty enterprise, so 
that it was with a kind of expectant exaltation that we set foot 
on Indian soil. 

It was indeed a moment at which the sun of Imperial pride and 
splendour was approaching its utmost zenith, for Their Majesties 
King George V and Queen Mary were already on their way to 
Delhi and we had noted, en route, that even the barren rocks of 
Aden had been liberally festooned with imported greenery to 
mark this unique peregrination. I am thankful to reflect that the 
ultimate debacle of the British Raj in India and all that it stood 
for was postponed until King George had been gathered to his 
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fathers. His association with that melancholy, if inevitable, pro¬ 
cess, after the splendours over which he had presided in Delhi 
thirty-six years before, would surely have presented a spectacle 
of anticlimax unsurpassed in history. Instead it was mercifully 
ordained that before the atmosphere was darkened by the second 
world war with all its accompaniment of economic and political 
tumult, his Silver Jubilee afforded an opportunity, enthusiasti¬ 
cally availed of throughout the length and breadth of India, for 
a final gesture of affectionate veneration. 

Needless to say, it had not occurred to anyone that attendance 
at the great Durbar would be an inspiring experience for the 
batch of newly fledged civilians arriving in India on the eve of 
that unprecedented spectacle. So we dispersed at once to our 
respective destinations. Mine was the district of Betul in the 
Central Provinces, a place so remote and obscure that it was only 
after considerable research that the Secretariat of the Bombay 
Government could inform me as to how and by what route the 
journey should be made. Eventually I was instructed to proceed 
to Itarsi junction, where I should doubtless be able lo find means 
of transport for the final stage of forty miles or so by road. 

If you were to stick a pin in the very centre of a map of India 
it would, I think, indicate pretty accurately the position of that 
unattractive junction where the main ‘Great Indian Peninsula' 
line from Bombay to Calcutta is met by one of the main lines to 
Delhi and the north. At that time there was no such line to 
Madras and the South, but this link was already under construc¬ 
tion through the jungle-clad Satpura hills, traversing the Betul 
district on its way to Nagpur, its completion making Itarsi a focal 
point in the railway system of India. 

Enquiries at the station resulted in my securing a seat in the 
mail tonga for Betul and soon I was bumping along the dusty 
road towards the green foothills of the Satpuras. With occasional 
halts for changing horses a fair rate of progress was maintained, 
but soon the road began to wind uphill and the driver had 
no intention of pushing on by night through jungles infested 
with savage beasts. We halted, therefore, at a rest house or dak 
bungalow of which my only recollection is of an all-night scam¬ 
pering of rats. Early in the morning we were on our way again 
and before noon I had received a somewhat nonchalant greeting 
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from the Lord of the District, officially entitled Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner and invariably referred to as the D.C. or, in vernacular, 
‘Burra Sahib*. The fact that he was going on leave to England 
within the next few days doubtless accounted for his air of pre¬ 
occupation, but during the short period in which 1 enjoyed his 
hospitality he found time to give me two dogs and plenty of good 
advice, besides selling me a rifle and a small, fat. white pony. 

Bctul, being situated on a plateau about 2,000 feet above 
sea-level, enjoyed a climate which was the envy of most other 
European communities in the Central Provinces, and tlie ‘civil 
station*, with its picturesque bungalows nestling in pleasant 
gardens ablaze with familiar flowers and tropical trees, had much 
of the charm of an English village. For what was normally a small 
and unimportant station, the European population Avas at that 
time extremely large and varied. Apart from the ordinary District 
staff consisting of the D.C. and Assistant Commissioner, the 
District Superintendent of Police, Civil Surgeon, Forest Officer, 
District Judge and the Engineer responsible for roads and build¬ 
ings, there was an imposing array of engineers engaged upon the 
construction of the new railway line and several representatives 
of the firm of contractors responsible for the series of lengthy 
tunnels which were to carry it under the Satpura range. 

Gradually I began to feel at home in this strange new world 
with its placid and official routine, the details of which varied 
only as between residence at headquarters and the camp life of 
the tours which occupied most of the ‘cold weather’ months. A 
new ‘D.C.’ had arrived, accompanied by his wife, who took me 
under her motherly care, two young children and one of those 
real old-fashioned Nannies. For some months I made my home 
with them, though pressure on their limited accommodation 
necessitated my relegation to a tent in the garden. 

My official duties were trivial enough, my main preoccupation 
being a study of the language, criminal and civil law and the 
intricacies of the land tenure system, in all of which subjects 
I had to pass an examination held at Nagpur, the capital 
of the Province. I was, however, appointed a magistrate of the 
third class, with power to inflict fines, or imprisonment up to 
one month, and provided with a court room in the District 
‘Kachherry*, a ‘reader* or clerk of the court, and two orderlies. 
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designated ‘chaprasis*. Their main duties consisted in shouting 
the names of witnesses when the time came for evidence to be 
recorded, and taking letters to the post, and it distressed me to 
see these two elderly and bearded men lounging for hours outside 
my tent waiting for the next errand. When 1 confided to the D.G. 
the distress with which I regarded their prolonged periods of 
inactivity and my own diffidence as to whether I had done any¬ 
thing to earn the bag of rupees which was doled out to me at 
the end of every month, he petulantly remarked that ‘if they 
weren’t such bloody fools they wouldn’t be where they were,’ 
adding, by way of a pregnant afterthought, ‘neither would you’! 

In court, until I began to get some slight grasp of the language, 
I was entirely at the mercy of my reader, a diffident and ob¬ 
sequious little man with a wispy moustache and a black, round, 
brimlcss hat, whose name was Poona jce. He also spent an hour 
every morning with me in my tent for purposes of tuition in the 
vernacular, for which he was, by reason of his shyness and com¬ 
plete lack of initiative, singularly ill fitted. 

'T here were also times when his rather elementary knowledge 
of English left me in considerable doubt as to what was going 
on in my court. On my very first appearance there I was mystified 
when the chaprasi introduced a number of wild men from the 
jungle, each of whom laid before me a dirty piece of cloth in 
which were wrapped objects which appeared to be curved pieces 
of bone. Eventually it transpired that tliese were the tusks of 
wild boars and that, for purposes of annual renewal of gun 
licences granted for the protection of crops, it was necessary to 
produce a specified number of such trophies. My function there¬ 
fore, after satisfying myself under the guidance of Poonajec that 
these were the genuine products of the male pig as opposed to 
the smaller tusks of a sow, was to sign the renewal endorsement 
on the licences whilst the chaprasi smashed the tusks with a 
hammer so that they should not be produced again. Thereafter 
Poonajee and I would settle down to the main business of the 
day, the hearing of criminal cases. These almost invariably related 
to alleged assault and soon came to assume a familiar pattern. 
The parties were usually neighbours who, having become in¬ 
volved in some petty squabble, were indulging in the luxury of 
litigation, which seemed to have a mysterious attraction for the 
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Indian mentality. Strings of witnesses for the prosecution repeated 
stories obviously learned by heart, all of which were industriously 
refuted by the defence, which usually took the form of the alibi 
so dear to the heart of the elder Mr. Weller. Cross examination 
by pleaders only added to the confusion, and the victims of 
the alleged outrages invariably eluded awkward enquiries by 
swearing that on being assaulted they became unconscious and 
remembered no more. 

Altogether these cheerful orgies of perjury, regarded by the 
participants as an entirely legitimate weapon of the astute litigant 
and in no way open to moral condemnation, produced in me 
sensations of despairing frustration mitigated only by the fact 
that the tedious process of recording in writing, as the law 
required, every word of the conflicting evidence, was perhaps as 
good a method as could have been devised for improving my 
acquaintance with the vernacular. 

Apart from the business of the Court room and my spasmodic 
efforts to prepare for the examinations at Nagpur, I began to 
pick up from other officials a good deal of information about their 
duties and responsibilities. Perhaps the most fertile ground for 
this haphazard process was the Club bar, where every evening 
incidents of the day’s work were discussed and opinions on local 
events and problems freely exchanged. Much was also gathered 
from the D.C., whose responsibilities extended to all depart¬ 
ments; and glimpses into the higher strata of administration were 
afforded when we were honoured by visits of inspection by the 
Divisional Commissioner, whose headquarters were in the neigh¬ 
bouring district of Hoshangabad, or Provincial panjandrums 
from Nagpur. Of the Commissioner my only surviving memory 
is that he and his wife made the long road journey to Betul in 
an old-fashioned one-horse brougham which would have looked 
well enough in Wimpolc Street, but was regarded by us as highly 
eccentric, even in those distant days when motors were still a 
rarity. 

For the accommodation of high officials like the Commissioner, 
the Inspectors General of Police or Forests, the Head of the Public 
Works Department or the Director of Public Instruction, a 
commodious building known as the Circuit House was main¬ 
tained. For persons of lesser degree there was the inevitable dak 
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bungalow and I recollect how the Province was moved to mirth 
when the Public Prosecutor from Nagpur, a portly barrister by 
the name of Dick, applied for inclusion in the Circuit House 
category. Not that there was anything ridiculous in the applica¬ 
tion, which was probably granted, but the Under Secretary who 
submitted the case for the orders of the local Government was 
inspired to do so with the laconic comment—‘If Mr. Dick, why 
not Mr. Tom and Mr. Harry?* 

The visits of these travelling Olympians were invariably sig¬ 
nalised by a scries of hurra kJianas or big dinner parties, in which 
the local memsahibs vied with each other in feats of hospitality 
and display of festal raiment. For the men, tailcoats with white 
ties and w^aistcoats was the only garb, and the good old fashion 
of entering the dining room, two by two, in solemn procession 
and due order of precedence was scrupulously observed. The com¬ 
position of the menu, seldom of less than six substantial courses, 
was restricted by our remote situation which, in those days when 
ice was a luxury and refrigeration unknown, made it difficult to 
secure fresh sea fish or the imported delicacies which later became 
a commonplace. The local chickens, costing about sixpence, were, 
like silver in the days of King Solomon, ‘nothing accounted of’, 
but game was plentiful and a plump peacock or haunch of 
venison was a suitable piece de resistance. I he other courses came 
mainly out of tins, whitebait and asparagus being particularly 
ubiquitous. 

Conversation relied almost exclusively on two main topics, pro¬ 
vincial gossip and ‘shikar’. All were eager to exchange the latest 
news and rumours of postings and transfers, or speculations as 
to when so and so was going to retire and who was likely to 
be promoted in his place, or who was about to get married or 
divorced, or have a baby or import a daughter from Home. There 
were also in the Province one or two licensed buffoons whose 
eccentricities were recounted and listened to with inexhaustible 
rapture. I never had the good fortune to encounter these celebri¬ 
ties in the flesh, but their names cropped up so frequently at the 
Club or the dinner table that they became the most familiar of 
household words. One had emptied his revolver into the bonnet 
of his recalcitrant car or driven a steam-roller through the gates 
of a level-crossing. Another was incredibly reported to have tied 
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his unsatisfactory cook to a tree as a bait for tiger, and yet 
another, having been ordered by his Commissioner to come ‘just 
as he was’ and without delay whenever summoned to an official 
interview, caused himself to be carried into the august presence 
stark naked in his bath tub. 

But shikar was always the subject of most absorbing interest. 
Almost every sahib (and a good many memsahibs) in the Central 
Provinces possessed gun and rifle and was ceaselessly intent upon 
obtaining game for his table or trophies for the walls or floor of 
his bungalow. At most dinner parties the guests included someone 
recently returned from camp, and all were agog for details of his 
exploits and the precise measurements of the skins, horns or 
antlers of his victims. 

Certain individuals, otherwise undistinguished, achieved wide 
and lasting fame by virtue of some spectacular episode of the 
jungle. One officer, attacked by a wounded panther, had saved his 
life by seizing the animal by one of its hind legs and swinging it 
round and round until it was too dazed for further aggression. 
A certain Commissioner, until the very end of his long service, 
was noted as the man who, in his youth, had shot three full-grown 
tigers in the course of a morning stroll. There was also an Indian 
member of the Commission, by no means a keen shikari but 
famous because on the solitary occasion when he ‘sat up’ success¬ 
fully for a panther, the creature which fell to his rifle was of the 
black variety extremely rare in the Central Provinces. 

My own tours in the Betul district are still happily fresh in 
my memory. Its area, equal to that of an average English county, 
comprised three subdivisions called ‘Tahsils’, each under the care 
of an Indian ‘Tahsildar’ whose main function was to supervise 
the collection of land revenue, though he also exercised limited 
powers of civil and criminal jurisdiction. His duties were in fact 
so important and multifarious as to need frequent inspection by 
higher authority, and so it was to the headquarters of one or other 
of these Tahsils that the tours of the Deputy Commissioner were 
usually directed. In later years, with the opening up of new 
roads, increasing reliance on motor-cars, and the growing com¬ 
plexity of office work which kept the District Officer tied to his 
headquarters, such inspections came to be carried out at one fell 
swoop. But in the idyllic days before 1914 things were done 
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decently and in order, and the D.C/s journey to a Tahsil head¬ 
quarters and back seldom took less than ten days, during which 
he would camp for a night at half-a-dozen different villages. The 
day’s journey was seldom more than seven or eight miles and 
usually included visits to two or three villages on the route, in 
some of which a dispensary, a police station, liquor shop or 
primary school demanded a brief visit of inspection. There were 
also wayside gatherings of men from other neighbouring villages 
waiting to pay their respects to the D.C., to present petitions or 
discuss the prospects of the harvest. 

By the time we set forth on the morning’s march, the cook and 
most of the baggage were already well on their way, so that all 
might be ready for our reception at the next camping ground, 
where a duplicate set of tents had already been pitched. Our own 
curiously mixed cavalcade started at intervals according to the 
rapidity of our various modes of transport. First the two children 
and their Nanny in a 'bullock tonga’, a capacious hooded cart 
drawn by two sleek white oxen decked with jingling bells, then 
myself on my white pony, and lastly the D.C. and his wife who, 
if the going was sufficiently good, gave their horses a holiday and 
travelled by motor-cycle with side-car attached. 

This new-fangled contraption was to me an occasion of no 
small embarrassment since, apart from being quite out of har¬ 
mony with the Arcadian charm of our surroundings, it involved 
my riding alone as a sort of forlorn harbinger along the pro¬ 
cessional route. As I approached each village or knot of expectant 
peasants 1 was naturally taken for the D.C. who, being a new¬ 
comer, was unknown to them, and greeted with all the ceremony 
and obsequiousness which should have been reserved for the 
father and mother of the district. There were even occasions 
when, with a torrent of speech entirely beyond my limited powers 
of comprehension, peasants prostrated themselves at my feet or 
thrust into my hands grimy pieces of paper on which the local 
scribe had recorded their pathetic grievances. Extricating myself 
as best I could from these embarrassments by reciting a brief 
speech to the effect that the 'Burra Sahib’ was following in a fire 
carriage and might appear on the horizon at any moment, I 
would make the usual enquiry as to the state of the crops and 
ask whether the local patwari, or village accountant, was present. 
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This fimcLionary was the custodian of the village records, which 
included a map in which every field was shown and num¬ 
bered, and registers indicating the nature of the crops grown 
and the periodical payments of land revenue. The checking of 
the accuracy of the particulars recorded, recognition on the map 
of the fields which surrounded us and of the various crops—in¬ 
cluding such exotic phenomena as millet, pulses, linseed, cotton, 
castor oil and sugar cane—afforded me a certain childish satisfac¬ 
tion as well as material for exercising my elementary knowledge 
of the vernacular at the expense of the kindly cultivators. 

These contacts were, in fact, for me a very necessary and indeed 
overdue reminder that there was another India—the only real 
India—separated by how great a gulf from the trivialities of life 
in an upcountry 'station* or the artificial processes of the district 
courts—that vast conglomeration of villages where hundreds of 
millions of peasants lived—to quote an eloquent missionary who 
knew them far more intimately than I ever did—'in desperate 
poverty, stricken by disease, devitalised by under-nourishment, 
and withal so friendly, so capable of great possibilities, so near 
to God’. Ignorant and inexperienced as I was, I had at least the 
perception to realise that these simple courteous folk, few of 
whom had ever seen a railway train or heard of the sea, and to 
whose philosophy the D.C.’s motor-cycle was a wonder undreamt 
of, were no sort or kind of savage, but the heirs of a great and 
ancient civilisation. 

Rut such reflections were soon interrupted by sounds heralding 
the approach of that same motor-cycle and I was on my way again 
to repeat the process at other wayside gatherings until the camp¬ 
ing ground was reached. Nanny and the children would have 
arrived before me and gave valuable support in my efforts to 
cope with the usual deputation of welcoming notables, con¬ 
spicuous among whom w^as the Headman of the village, proffering 
a monstrous basket of vegetables* Somehow or other we kept the 
ball rolling till the D.C. and his Memsahib arrived and the butler 
and cook, astonishingly fresh and active after their nocturnal 
migration, produced from their improvised kitchen a meal which 
nobly served the dual purpose of breakfast and lunch. 

In the afternoon the D.C. received visitors and dealt with files 
and correspondence whilst I, if I could successfully resist the 
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desire to sleep, continued to wrestle with the vernacular. Or, if 
the camp were at Tahsil headquarters, I participated, in the 
capacity of a student spectator, in the inspection of land records 
and the numerous registers which enshrined the results of the 
varied activities of the Tahsildar and his staff. Usually one of 
the local Indian officials was deputed to initiate me into these 
mysteries, a function which was carried out with the utmost tact 
and courtesy. It seemed almost that, to these grave and reverend 
gentlemen, any member of the Indian Civil Service, however 
callow and ignorant, was a kind of superior being with whom it 
was a privilege to converse—all of which accentuated rather than 
relieved the inferiority complex from which I suffered in those 
days. 

At the end of the day, after hot baths and an admirable dinner, 
there would often be a kind of informal Durbar or assembly, the 
villagers squatting in concentric circles round the camp-fire to 
give and receive information on local topics, to ventilate griev¬ 
ances and to listen to such advice as the D.C. might be pleased 
to offer. His favourite theme at that time was an exposition of the 
benefits of co-operative credit as a means of releasing the rural 
population from the thraldom of professional money-lenders. 
The idea was that the funds which all cultivators needed from 
time to time for the purchase of seed or bullocks, or to finance 
a wedding or a funeral, could be obtained on much more favour¬ 
able terms if borrowed on the joint credit of a small society all 
of whose members were known to, and trusted by, each other. 
Nothing could have been sounder in theory, but, to the best of 
my recollection, no great practical success was achieved, perhaps 
because the essential ingredients of mutual confidence and 
genuine intention of punctual repayment were sadly lacking or, 
more probably, because the local money-lenders evolved their 
own methods for stifling any such heretical disturbance of the 
age-old structure of rural economy. 

Such was the pleasant normal routine of camp life in the 
district, which varied of course according to the particular pur¬ 
pose of each expedition. My own experience was soon enriched 
by tours with a Superintendent of Police on visits to the numerous 
outposts of his Force, and with a ‘Settlement Officer’, whose com¬ 
plicated task it was to revise the land revenue assessment of every 
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field in the light of the fertility of the soil, which had to be 
meticulously examined and classified, and the facilities, which 
were being rapidly increased and improved, for the marketing 
of its produce. Such reassessments were usually made at intervals 
of fifteen to twenty years and no one had better opportunities 
than the Settlement Officer for close and intimate contact with 
the people. Another kind of assessment which I myself had to 
carry out when I became entrusted with the charge of a ‘sub¬ 
division’, was that of income tax, then in force only in a rudi¬ 
mentary and restricted form, since agricultural incomes were not 
taxable and the only victims in these rural areas were money¬ 
lenders and shopkeepers. Documentary evidence of their trans¬ 
actions being either unreliable, unintelligible or non-existent, 
recourse had to be had to the somewhat astonishing method of 
consulting ‘panchayats’, or committees, consisting largely of the 
assessees themselves! Naturally the results were sketchy in the 
extreme, but seldom was there any manifestation of discontent, 
doubtless because those concerned had already settled matters 
informally among themselves before my arrival. 

My apprenticeship in Arcadian Betul lasted little more than 
a year, being terminated by the receipt of orders of transfer to 
the neighbouring district of Hoshangbad. This involved little 
change in the day-to-day routine of work and recreation, but my 
responsibilities became enlarged by promotion to be a magistrate 
of the first class and to the charge of a subdivision, consisting of 
two Tahsils, which involved my touring under my own steam 
instead of as a satellite spectator. 

Here, too, I had my first experience of bachelor housekeeping 
in a pleasant new bungalow commanding a wonderful view 
across the great river Nerbudda to the thick forest which clothed 
the frontier slopes of the principality of Bhopal. Thus, casually 
and unwittingly, 1 enjoyed a kind of Pisgah outlook towards the 
unfamiliar world of the Indian States to which I was soon to be 
translated for the remainder of my working life. Already, for me, 
Bhopal in particular, with which State I was in due course to be 
intimately and pleasantly associated, had become invested with 
an aura of romance. A veiled lady ruled from its lovely capital 
and eager sportsmen in Hoshangabad gazed with covetous eyes at 
the jungle, so temptingly near but so strictly preserved, which was 
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reliably reputed to be swarming with tigers and with Sambhiir 
stags carrying horns of fabulous dimensions. 

I was still in Hoshangabad when the tremendous events of 
August 1914 inaugurated the dissolution of tliat order of things 
which all through the days of my youth had seemed so immutably 
and indestructibly satisfactory. Mercifully this grim truth was 
to dawn upon us only by gradual degrees. Meanwhile a general 
spirit of optimism and confidence prevailed and it was hearten¬ 
ing to observe how Indians of all degrees associated themselves 
in condemnation of our enemies and in such opportunities for 
‘war work’ as were vouchsafed to them in that remote corner of 
the Empire. In all other respects the routine of our work and 
recreation was hardly disturbed. I was at last acquiring some 
grasp of the vernacular and of the system of land tenure which 
produced a daily crop of disputes or applications for disposal. 
I also underwent a course of training with a Settlement Officer, 
from whose camp I eventually made an undignified return to 
headquarters stretched out on a bullock cart in the throes of colic 
—an affliction wiiich I had hitherto erroneously supposed to be 
the sole prerogative of horses. 

Incidentally this, with the exception of a subsequent attack of 
jaundice, was the only ailment of any gravity to afflict me during 
my thirty-three years of Indian service, for which—and in par¬ 
ticular for my remarkable immunity from the common scourge 
of malaria—I was, and am, devoutly thankful. 

But in spile of all such petty preoccupations, my mind had 
begun to bre^od upon the comparative futility of my existence 
at a time when the gravity of the war situation was becoming 
increasingly obvious and many of my contemporaries in the 
various branches of the civil administration were demanding, 
for the most part unsuccessfully, to be released for combatant 
duties. The results of such enquiries as I was able to make in 
that direction were fruitless and discouraging. The hot weather 
had commenced, and altogether the outlook was conducive to 
gloom and despondency when suddenly, out of the blue, came 
a truly dazzling denouement. The Deputy Commissioner sum¬ 
moned me to his presence. I found him studying a telegram from 
the Chief Secretary at Nagpur. ‘Well,’ said he, with a kindly 
twinkle in his eye, ‘it appears that you will never again have to 
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do a hard day's work or endure a hot weather in the plains. Here 
are orders appointing you as a probationer in the Political De¬ 
partment and directing you to proceed immediately to Kashmir 
as an Assistant to the Resident for that State.’ 

Up to that moment in April 1915 1 had never so much as heard 
of the Political Department or its activities, which were devoted 
mainly to the conduct of the relations of the supreme Govern¬ 
ment with the Indian States, the tribes of the North-West Frontier 
and certain potentates beyond the borders of India. It was re¬ 
cruited partly from junior civil servants and partly from officers 
of the Indian Army, the latter being subject, in the early years 
of their service, to recall to military duty in the event of emer¬ 
gency. The outbreak of war had thus deprived the Department 
of a large portion of its military element and all Provincial 
Governments had been called upon to nominate one or two of 
their junior civilians to fill the vacancies. 

Hence my incredible good fortune—though I should at once 
record that there were to be times when the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner’s cynical forecast of the ease and luxury of my future fell 
far short of fulfilment. 

Preparations for departure were soon complete and within a 
few days I boarded the mail train for distant Rawalpindi, en 
route for Kashmir. Amongst the kind friends who assembled at 
the railway station to bid me farewell was a deputation from the 
local bar, towards whose members I had come, in the course of 
my magisterial labours, to feel genuine respect and gratitude. 
‘Sir,’ said one of these kindly lawyers, ‘now that you are to 
become an adviser to Princes you will doubtless soon be forgetting 
us humble fellows.’ 

Like the Deputy Commissioner, he was signally mistaken. 

Shortly before my departure from the Central Provinces I was 
able to welcome one of my sisters from England. So it was not 
in solitude that I made the journey by tonga from Rawalpindi, 
up over the Murree hills and down into the rocky gorges through 
which the river Jhelum rushed with turbulent impetuosity, twist¬ 
ing and turning among the mountains for a hundred miles until 
at last the road emerged into the green vale of Kashmir where 
that same river became broad, placid and, as we were soon to 
learn, delightfully navigable. Later, on more than one occasion. 
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1 did that journey in a single day with the reckless driver of 
a hired car rushing madly round the innumerable curves and 
corners. In the tonga it was a more leisurely and less alarming 
business and we halted three times for a night at a dak bungalow. 
For the last twenty miles the road ran dead straight through lines 
of graceful poplars beyond which, across the fields already green 
with spring-sown crops, could be glimpsed on either side the 
snowy ramparts which enclosed the valley, not yet notorious as 
a bone of contention between two mighty nations, but renowned 
throughout the world for its matchless beauty. 

Early in the afternoon we began to rattle through the suburbs 
of the great city of Srinagar, where huddled masses of crazy timber 
houses, many with roofs already ablaze with irises, clung to the 
banks of the great river which served as a main drain as well as 
the principal thoroughfare, and so on through the European 
quarter, with wide roads fringed with houses which might have 
been transplanted bodily from England, to an imposing arched 
gateway beyond which the sight of a gracious mansion assured 
me that I had come to the end of the road to the Residency and 
the beginning of a new era in my life. 





The Kasliinir Rcsid(‘ncy, Srinagar {page ^4) 

II. M. Maliaraja Sir lhalap Singh of Kashmir, with the Viceroy and Lady 
Hardinge and the President (Sir Stuart Fraser) {page ./j) 


II 


INDIAN INDIA 

It seems desirable at this stage that, before plunging into an 
account of some of the experiences and impressions derived from 
thirty years’ close contact with Maharajas and Nawabs in an 
arena of which so little is generally known, I should attempt to 
set down some of the main facts, historical and otherwise, about 
the States and their relations with the British Crown and its 
agents in India. In doing so, I am regretfully mindful of my own 
abysmal ignorance at the time when I first began to survey the 
Princely panorama and of the gradual and casual processes by 
which I eventually became tolerably well acquainted with its 
main features. It is true that probationers in the Political Depart¬ 
ment were required to pass an examination designed to test their 
familiarity with a singularly uninspiring publication entitled 
The Political Manual and with certain archaic works describing 
the chaotic condition of Central India and Rajputana when those 
areas began to come under the stabilising influence of the East 
India Company in the early years of the nineteenth century; but 
it would have been enormously helpful if we had been provided 
with a brief but comprehensive summary on the lines which I 
shall attempt to follow in this chapter in the hope that it may 
supply the background so essential to what is to follow. 

’Indian India’ is a term of quite modern origin and has already 
been deprived by the great events of 1947-48 of its original sig¬ 
nificance. It was designed, of course, to describe all that part of 
India which was not ‘British India’, a term embracing all the 
Provinces under direct British administration. In area ‘Indian 
India’ covered, after Burma ceased to be an Indian province, not 
much less than half of the sub-continent and contained nearly 
one-third of the Indian population. The number of the States has 
been commonly referred to as five or six hundred, but such a large 
figure is really illusory because the majority of the units were of 
c 25 
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very small, sometimes almost infinitesimal, size and importance 
and, being quite incapable of maintaining any sort of administra¬ 
tion of their own, were dealt with in groups under the super¬ 
vision of officers of the Political Department. I count myself 
fortunate to have escaped direct contact with these rather forlorn 
areas, whose meagre resources prevented them from enjoying 
administrative and other amenities of the standard common in 
British India, or the colourful trappings associated with even the 
smallest self-governing States. 

Practically all Indian Rulers of any importance, and a good 
many who could not claim that qualification on any grounds 
other than traditional prestige, enjoyed membership of the Cham¬ 
ber of Princes, a body inaugurated in the name of the King 
Emperor l)y the Duke of Connaught in iqsii in connection with 
the extensive reforms for which Lord Chelmsford, as Viceroy, and 
Mr. Montagu, as Secretary of State, were jointly responsible. This 
was, in fact, a kind of Princely Trade Union designed to provide 
a forum in which matters of common concern to the Princely 
Order might be discussed, grievances aired and recommendations 
formulated for consideration by the Imperial Government. It 
maintained in Delhi, at enormous expense and under the per¬ 
sonal direction of its elected ‘Chancellor’, a Secretariat by which 
grievances of all sorts and any suspected encroachments upon the 
rights and privileges of the States were eagerly scanned and for¬ 
warded for the consideration of the Political authorities, but 
its annual sessions, which took place in the Princes’ section of 
the magnificent Parliament House in the new capital and were 
presided over by the Viceroy, lasted only for a few days. Full 
membership was confined to Rulers who enjoyed full legislative 
and judicial powers or, failing that qualification, were entitled 
to a salute of not less than eleven guns. 

These gun salutes were, in pre-war years, duly fired on all 
occasions when the potentate concerned made official arrivals or 
departures at or from the Imperial capital or any ceremonial 
occasion, with the result that for quite long periods at the begin¬ 
ning and end of the Chamber sessions Delhi resounded to the 
incessant booming of cannon of an intensity which can hardly 
have been surpassed during the famous storming of the city by 
the heroic Nicholson. The number of guns per Prince varied from 
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nine to twenty-one and, apart from the acoustical aspect, the 
salutes were highly prized as carrying with them other privileges, 
of which the most important was the title of ‘Highness’ accorded 
to all entitled to eleven guns or more. Of the 108 members of the 
Chamber (the number was subsequently raised to about 180) 
about 100 were ‘Highnesses* and indeed still are, though the 
Chamber and most of the things for which it stood has ceased to 
exist. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that the grandeur and 
intrinsic importance of all these 100 principalities were commen¬ 
surate with the sonorous and imposing titles of their Rulers. Still 
less would it be correct to regard all Maharajas as persons of 
fabulous wealth. Even for the greatest States it was no easy matter 
to finance from revenues of a few million pounds police forces, 
judicial, medical, educational and public works services and all 
the other machinery of administration (to say nothing of the 
pomp and glamour by which tradition and sentiment usually 
required the Ruler to be surrounded) for thousands of square 
miles, inhabited by millions of subjects. For the lesser Highnesses, 
some of whose States comprised only a few hundred square miles 
producing revenues of twenty to fifty thousand pounds, the task 
was often difficult to the point of impossibility. 

For this reason the salaries of officials were almost invariably 
much below the standard prevalent in British India. In extreme 
cases conditions bordered on ihe ludicrous and many stories— 
mainly apocryphal—centred around the ‘comic opera’ atmosphere 
of these tiny principalities. Perhaps the most fantastic was one to 
the effect that in a certain State the most higlily paid functionary 
was the ‘Inspector General of Dancing Girls’, who, in addition 
to his salary of about five pounds per month, received an allow¬ 
ance of two pounds for acting as Lord Chief Justice. Another less 
malignant but rather more credible tale related to a State which 
desired to inaugurate arrangements for measuring the local rain¬ 
fall. Ffaving obtained the necessary apparatus, the official con¬ 
cerned asked the supplying authority for advice as to where 
the rain gauge should be installed and received a brief reply to 
the effect that it should be placed in the most suitable position 
for catching the rain. In due course weekly returns of rainfall 
began to reach the Indian Meteorological Department, which was 
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astounded to observe that the word 'yards’ had been substituted 
lor 'inches’ in the printed forms and that the rainfall appeared 
to be many hundredfold in excess of any previously recorded 
in India. Further enquiry revealed that the gauge had been 
ingeniously adjusted to receive the flow from a gutter which 
drained the roof of an extensive building. 

But the requirements of administration were by no means the 
only heavy drain on the resources of Indian States. It was, at any 
rate, in the case of orthodox Hindu Rulers, a social, indeed 
almost a religious, necessity that the marriages of their daughters 
should be celebrated with great pomp and ceremony. It being by 
no means unusual for the cost of such a function to exceed half 
the year’s revenue, a plethora of Princesses was apt to be a finan¬ 
cial catastrophe of the first order. Hence no doubt the ancient 
custom, still prevalent in many places during the early years of 
British rule, of female infanticide, girl babies being left to take 
tlieir chance not, as sometimes happens in England, in railway 
stations or on doorsteps, but in deserts or forests. 

Equally prevalent in those days, and by no means confined to 
princely circles, was the custom of suttee, by which widows were 
immolated on the funeral pyres of their husbands. More respect¬ 
able perhaps than female infanticide in that, like the burnings 
and other horrors which disfigured European history in times 
not much more remote, it was dictated by sacred rather than 
economic motives, it furnishes one of the rare instances in which 
the British authorities in India felt justified in taking strong 
action in the sphere of religion and social custom. Nevertheless 
there have been moments of infuriation wlien it has occurred to 
me, as it probably did to many others exercising responsibility 
in the education and training of youthful Maharajas, that the 
practice of suttee was not altogether without its advantages; for 
in princely families the ladies seldom kept step with their lords 
in the matter of education, and the influence of the zenana, 
dominated only too often by ignorant, obstinate and superstitious 
mothers and grandmothers, was apt to counteract the efl’orts of 
the most efficient and conscientious of tutors and guardians. 

But such reflections are perhaps out of place in a chapter 
intended to be something of a historical interlude by way of 
introduction to more personal experience. 1 must therefore 
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attempt some account of events which shaped the fortunes of 
the States during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and 
of the nature of their relations with the British Government 
down to the time when those relations were so abruptly severed. 

Only thrice in recorded history has a single power attained 
anything approaching supremacy over the whole of India. The 
first was a Buddhist dynasty of which the most famous name is 
that of the Emperor Asoka, whose beneficent rule was universally 
acknowledged for a brief period during the third century b.c. 
The second was the great dynasty of the Moghuls, Muslim in¬ 
vaders from the north, whose empire was founded in the sixteenth 
century, rose to its zenith under Akbar, who was roughly a con¬ 
temporary of our Queen Elizabeth I, and declined, as rapidly as 
it had arisen, after the death of the Emperor Aurangzeb in 1707. 

The third is the British 'Raj'. When the status of the East India 
Company began to be changed, in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, from that of a trading concern by the gradual assumption 
of the responsibilities of a political power, the Moghul empire 
was fast crumbling to decay. Within the next hundred years, after 
a period of constant turmoil and warfare, the map of India was 
redrawn. The Great Moghul had passed away and India was 
again unified, but under a new paramountcy. 

The substitution of a British for a Moghul suzerain was, on 
the whole, greatly to the advantage of the indigenous principali¬ 
ties. There were indeed some which disappeared after offering 
unsuccessful challenge to the Honourable Company, others 
through their own inherent weakness and corruption, others 
again through the failure of natural heirs and the application 
of the doctrine of 'lapse’ by which, in the years preceding the 
Mutiny of 1857, the Governor General, Lord Dalhousie, sought 
to reduce the areas under autocratic rule. When the Crown took 
over the responsibilities of the Company in 1858, this policy was 
expressly disavowed in favour of recognition of ‘adopted’ heirs 
and the Princes received from Queen Victoria solemn assurances 
of her desire that their dynasties should be perpetuated. 

Meanwhile the rise of British power had already brought a new 
stability to many of India’s most ancient principalities, rescued 
others which, without its aid, would assuredly have foundered 
during that century of storm, and succoured, recognised, or 
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actually created, many whose attainment to independence or 
emergence from obscurity originated from the severance of old 
loyalties or from the opportunities afforded by the times to 
ambitious adventurers. Hyderabad, the greatest State of all, with 
an area approximately equal to that of Great Britain, was 
founded by a Moghul nobleman appointed in 171!^ to be the 
Kmperor’s Viceroy in Southern India, but soon to achieve inde¬ 
pendence of Delhi and to become the first Ni/am. The State of 
Bhopal in (Central India had a very similar origin, but the greater 
part of that area was ruled l)y Princes whose possessions had been 
won by their ancestors in the course of the meteoric rise of the 
Mahratta confederacy in the eighteenth century. 

1 he Mahrattas were a warlike nation whose original home was 
in the mountainous districts adjacent to the west coast of India 
in the vicinity of Bombay. Their empire—for at its zenith it was 
nothing less—owed its origin to one Shivaji, a princely adventurer 
who, before his death in 1680, had achieved fame [)y defying the 
Moghuls in their prime and is to this day venerated by Hindus 
as a national hero. His successors were overshadowed by their 
hereditary Prime Ministers, who bore the title of ‘Peshwa’ and 
founded a dynasty of their own which lasted from 1714 to 1818. 
Associated with them from the early days of their ascendancy 
were four great military leaders known as Scindia, Holkar, the 
Bhonsla Raja and the Gackwar. These, with the Peshwa, acquired 
vast territories in almost every part of India except Bengal in 
the east and the extreme north and south, and levied tribute on 
almost all the ancient principalities. In due course, they inevit¬ 
ably came into conflict with the Honourable Company in a series 
of campaigns in which the issue at stake was nothing less than 
the succession to the All India paramountcy which the Moghuls 
were no longer able to sustain. In the course of the struggle—in 
which the ‘Sepoy General’, who was afterwards to become the 
great Duke of Wellington, gained more than one signal victcjry 
against tremendous odds—the Peshwa and the Bhonsla Raja dis¬ 
appeared from the scene of Indian history, the possessions of the 
former being absorbed into the British province of Bombay whilst 
those of the latter became an important ingredient in those 
curiously heterogeneous ‘Central Provinces’ in which my early 
years in India were so happily spent. Scindia, Holkar and the 
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Gaekwar, on the other hand, though shorn of a great part of their 
original acquisitions, survived as Rulers of the great States of 
Gwalior, Indore and Baroda, and the line of Shivaji himself con¬ 
tinued to be represented by the Maharaja of Kolhapur. 

Soon after the termination of the Mahratta wars the process of 
concluding treaties with the Indian States had become practically 
complete, the avowed object being to unite them ‘in a bond of 
peace under the protection of the British power by establishing 
a comprehensive system of alliance and political relation over 
every region of Hindustan and the Deccan’, in return for their 
‘subordinate co-operation’ with the new Paramount Power. 

The assurances of protection were specific and comprehensive, 
the usual opening clause of each treaty declaring that ‘there shall 
be perpetual friendship, alliance and unity of interests between 
the Honourable East India Company and the Maharaja, his heirs 
and successors; and the friends and enemies of one party shall be 
the friends and enemies of both*. 

Generally speaking, though the forms of the documents varied, 
these benefits were extended to both small and great, and in the 
central regions of India many petty adventurers and freebooters 
found themselves dignified with a new quasi Royal status and 
confirmed in the possession of what their swords had won for 
them, in return for undertakings to cease from further depreda¬ 
tions. But in Mysore, where Mahomedan usurpers of that ancient 
kingdom maintained an attitude of pugnacious defiance, the 
storming of their capital in 1799 was followed by the restoration, 
under British auspices, of the old Hindu dynasty which has 
reigned there ever since. 

And so, by 1818, no State in India, with the exception of 
the Sikh Kingdom established by the great Ranjit Singh in the 
Punjab, could claim independence. The Sikhs had not escaped 
the incursions of the Mahrattas, but, when the power of those 
marauders was broken by the British, Ranjit Singh reigned un¬ 
disturbed, though sternly prevented from extending his conquests 
to the south. It was not until after his death in 1889 that the Sikhs 
defied this prohibition, with the result that in the first Sikh war 
they lost a large portion of their territory, including the lovely 
valley of Kashmir, which was made over to the Raja of Jammu 
by way of reward for his services as an ally in the campaign, thus 
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constituting the modern State of 'Jammu and Kashmir*. The 
second Sikh war extinguished the dynasty of Ranjit Singh and 
inaugurated the famous province of the Punjab. 

A few years later came the Mutiny of 1857 when the success of 
British arms, with the loyal co operation of numerous Indian 
Rulers, effected the consummation of the new Paramountcy. The 
Honourable East India Company followed the puppet Emperors 
of Delhi into the limbo of the past and Lord Canning, first of 
the long line of Viceroys of India, proudly reported to the first 
Secretary of State that ‘The Crown of England stands forth the 
unquestioned ruler and paramount power in all India and is for 
the first time brought face to face with its feudatories. There is 
a reality in the suzerainty of England which has never existed 
before and which is not only felt but eagerly acknowledged by 
the Chiefs.’ It was of course at this juncture that the famous 
proclamation of Queen Victoria announced her acceptance of 
responsibility for protection of the States by respecting the 
sanctity of their Treaties with the East India Company. 

In the years which followed the Mutiny this new unity of India 
began to assume an economic as well as a political complexion. 
Enjoying the blessings of peace after centuries of warfare and 
dissensions, the country rapidly progressed and developed. In 
all the numerous matters in which the co-operation of the States 
was required in the interests of India as a whole it was freely 
and ungrudgingly given. They made free grants of land and sur¬ 
rendered rights of jurisdiction for the development of India’s 
great railway system. Co-operation was also forthcoming for the 
construction of roads and irrigation works. Maritime States will¬ 
ingly conformed to the British Indian sea customs tariff, and 
many which possessed local currencies and postal systems agreed 
to abolish them so that their subjects might participate fully in 
the benefits arising from a central administration of these great 
public services. Every State co-operated fully in measures con¬ 
sidered necessary for the defence and tranquillity of India, and 
many maintained troops earmarked for the reinforcement of Her 
Majesty’s army in times of emergency. 

Only in one vital respect did these arrangements fall far short 
of the ideal. The States, closely identified though they now were 
with so many branches of All India activity, remained without 
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effective constitutional means of guiding or even influencing 
policy at the headquarters of the Indian Government, As an 
increasing measure of autonomy became vouchsafed to British 
India, it became increasingly difficult for the Crown to discharge 
its responsibilities as trustee for all the conflicting interests under 
its suzerainty or rule. Hence the great federal scheme which 
emerged from the prolonged ‘Round Table* Conference of 
1930-32 and was embodied in the Government of India Act of 
1935. But, for reasons which will be surveyed in a subsequent 
chapter, the provisions thus enacted with a view to giving the 
Princes of India a firm status within the structure of the new 
Constitution never came into force. The opportunity was allowed 
to pass and in the upsurge of democratic and nationalist senti¬ 
ment which followed upon the second world war it soon became 
clear enough that it would never recur. Instead, with a rapidity 
which no one had foreseen, the Princely Order, for whose incor¬ 
poration as an essential element of stability in a new self-governing 
India such high hopes had been entertained, disintegrated within 
the few short fatal weeks and finds itself today in a situation 
where few, if any, of its members possess any recognisable residue 
of power even within the areas over which so recently their 
autocratic sway was limited only by the gentle supervision of a 
Paramoimtcy now abdicated and defunct. 

Before endeavouring to recall some of my own experiences as 
a humble instrument of that benign power, and to recapture 
something of the atmosphere in which it was exercised, it seems 
necessary to set forth, as briefly as may be, the main functions 
which fell to be exercised by the officials of the Political Depart¬ 
ment, to which my unexpected appointment has already been 
described. 

With the exception of half-a-dozen or so at the headquarters 
Secretariat in Delhi, these officials were scattered all over India 
in less than twenty ‘Residencies’ and ‘Agencies’, usually located 
at the Capital of some important State. Most of the greatest States, 
like Hyderabad, Kashmir, Gwalior and Mysore, had a Resident 
of their own. Others, like the massed principalities of Rajputana, 
Kathiawar and Central India, shared a Resident who was assisted 
by two or three ‘Political Agents’ stationed in various parts of 
these huge areas, and it is noteworthy that the whole number 
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of these appointments, including the Headquarters Staff, for the 
discharge of responsibilities relating to ‘Indian India’, was only 
about fifty. 

Firstly it was the duty of these officials to conduct the relations 
of the States (who were debarred by their T reaties from having 
any direct official contacts with each other or, apart from the 
Paramount Power, with the outside world) with their neighbours 
and with the central and provincial Governments of British 
India, whose activities touched their interests in innumerable 
ways. Prominent in this category were such things as the ex¬ 
tradition of criminals from one jurisdiction to another and the 
settlement of boundary disputes. Such disputes, though some¬ 
times concerned with only a few square yards of barren land, 
were generally pursued with intense and acrimonious energy not 
infrequently intensified by personal antipathies or ancient feuds. 
I recall one case in which I was called upon to expend an inordi¬ 
nate amount of time and trouble in investigating a squabble 
between two hereditary foes over a corner of a small thicket 
containing one sizable tree. But that tree contained a ‘machan’ 
or small platform which one of the contending Rulers had caused 
to be constructed as a coign of vantage for shooting panthers, 
an activity which he had carried on with considerable success 
for a number of years until it occurred to his adversary that the 
establishment of a claim to this tree would irritate him beyond 
measure. And established it eventually was—mainly to the benefit 
of the local panthers, since the successful party was not addicted 
to that form of sport. 

Secondly the Political Department was charged with the settle¬ 
ment of succession disputes, the training and education of minor 
Rulers, the conduct of the administration during such minorities 
and the decision as to when a young prince was mature enough 
to be entrusted with his hereditary powers. It may seem surprising 
that doubts should ever arise as to who was the proper heir, but 
in Indian States such matters were not governed, as in European 
monarchies, by statutory rules, and almost incredible complica¬ 
tions arose from allegations of illegitimacy or, where a Ruler left 
no direct issue, from the contending claims of collateral relatives 
or candidates for adoption. 

There were even occasions when the paternity of an eldest son 
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was challenged by rivals or actually by the reputed father him¬ 
self, the usual allegation being that when the Ruler’s consort gave 
birth to a daughter disappointment had been relieved by the 
substitution of a male infant smuggled in for the purpose. I recall 
an occasion when the widow of a deceased Raja was about to give 
birth to a posthumous child. During the time of waiting applica¬ 
tions for the vacant throne flowed in upon me from numerous 
remote relatives whose claims were based upon the hope that the 
expected infant would be a girl. Meanwhile the Rani arranged 
for her confinement to take place in a house close to the Resi¬ 
dency, and eventually we were disturbed one morning in the 
small hours by an urgent request from her that my wife should 
come and be present at the delivery, doubtless by way of insurance 
that any subsequent allegation of the substitution of a male for 
a female child could be summarily dismissed. The request was 
acceclccl to and by breakfast lime I was devoutly thankful to 
learn that a boy had been born and the prospects of my having 
to decide between the numerous other candidates satisfactorily 
dispelled. 

The problem of providing arrangements under which such 
children, destined for the exercise of autocratic power, could be 
brought to entertain a reasonable appreciation of the duties 
attached thereto was always difficult and sometimes insoluble. 
Surrounded, as was too often the case, by an atmosphere of adula¬ 
tion and by servants and companions animated by expectations 
of future benefits, it is surprising that so many young Princes 
survived such tejnptation and grew up to be worthy of their 
responsibilities. Credit for this was due sometimes mainly to their 
parents and often to English guardians, usually retired military 
officers. There was in fact quite a regular, though unofficial, cadre 
of such functionaries, many of whom acquired notable reputa¬ 
tions and could, at the end of their careers, look back on quite 
a number of achievements in the transformation of spoilt and 
wayward little boys into admirable young men. 

But undoubtedly the most valuable and successful machinery 
for these delicate operations was provided in the ‘Chiefs’Colleges’, 
not the least of the contributions of that great Viceroy, Lord 
Curzon, to Indian India. The products of these institutions were 
widely enthroned by the time that my contacts with the Indian 
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States commenced and the contrast between them, with their 
wider outlook and often astonishing combination of Eastern and 
Western culture, and the older generation, ignorant of English 
and almost incapable of appreciating or understanding anything 
outside the radius of tiicir own little principalities, was to me a 
constant source of wonder and sativsfaction. In their early stages 
these Chiefs’ Colleges were conducted on somewhat grandiose 
and sybaritic lines. Admission was limited to scions of the old 
aristocracy, who normally brought with them a retinue of private 
servants, including a kitchen staff, to say nothing of polo ponies 
and motor-cars; but in the course of time they have become re¬ 
organised on the model of English public schools, admitting 
pupils from any reasonably respectable family and playing today 
an enormously important part in producing suitable material for 
the military, diplomatic and numerous other services required 
by the new India. 

Perhaps the most important and difficult task of the Political 
Officer was to exercise a general benignant supervision over 
the standard of administration in the States, and to intervene 
with remediary measure when there were symptoms of gross 
inefficiency, corruption, tyranny, or extravagance tending to a 
condition of bankruptcy. Needless to say such intervention was 
apt to arouse resentment and suspicion not only from the Ruler 
concerned but from fellow Princes who regarded it as an affront 
to the rights and dignities of their Order. 

Such protests were usually based on the provisions of the 
Treaties, made, as has been explained above, in the very early 
years of the nineteenth century at a time when the East India 
Company was hardly in a position to evince an active interest 
in the internal affairs of its new allies. Some of these treaties in 
fact went so far as to describe the Ruler as ‘absolute’ in regard 
to his relations with his subjects and servants and to disclaim 
all intention to interfere in such matters. Later, of course, it be¬ 
came impossible for the power responsible for the peace and 
tranquillity of all India to ignore such evidence of oppression 
or other forms of gross misrule as from time to time came to 
its notice. After all it was upon that power that the Princes them¬ 
selves relied for the security of their thrones and dynasties, not 
only from external aggression but from manifestations of internal 
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discontent, and in affording such comprehensive protection it 
was clearly incumbent upon the British authorities to exert them¬ 
selves for the removal of any grievances which appeared to be 
genuine. 

So much was in fact admitted on all sides and, in the years 
immediately following the first world war, after which the Princes 
of India (in marked contrast to hereditary autocrats in otlier 
parts of the world) achieved a new lease of life accompanied by 
greater freedom from supervisory arrangements, they wisely con¬ 
centrated on securing the codification of the principles involved 
and thus safeguarding themselves against any risk of summary 
and arbitrary procedure. Thus it came to be enacted in a solemn 
‘Resolution of the Government of India' that in future no Prince 
should sufler the forfeiture or diminution of his normal powers 
unless an opportunity had been aflbrcled for him to justify him¬ 
self before a judicial tribunal, the members of which must include 
at least two of his peers. 

Procedure of such portentous solemnity, which was in fact 
hardly ever resorted to because a delinquent Ruler not unnatur¬ 
ally preferred to accept friendly advice rather than face the 
publicity and indignity of formal indictment, was devised of 
course only to deal with gross, if not actually criminal, mis¬ 
conduct. In cases involving mere indiscretion, gentler and more 
tactful measures had to be employed. By way of illustration I 
would describe how a singularly resourceful Political Agent dealt 
with an important Ruler who was cultivating rather too assidu¬ 
ously the society of a married lady. ‘Your Highness,' he enquired, 
in the course of what seemed to have started as a harmlessly casual 
conversation, ‘I wonder if you are familiar with the case of “Mr. 
A.”—(under which appellation another important Prince had 
attained unenviable notoriety in a scandalous blackmail case a 
good many years before). ‘I presume,’ was the reply, ‘that you arc 

referring to His Highness of-.' ‘Yes,’ said the Political Agent, 

and added, after a pause, ‘I should not have referred to the matter 
had I not begun to discern a certain danger of your Highness 
becoming Mr. B.' 

It is satisfactory to record that His Highness, appreciating no 
doubt this delicately humorous method of approach, bore no ill- 
will and steered clear of the threatened scandal. 
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There was indeed a general disposition on the part of all but 
a few hopelessly stubborn and reactionary Rulers to accept with 
good grace advice offered in a spirit of friendship and courtesy, 
unaccompanied by menace or rebuke. I recollect how one of them 
closed what might well have developed into a stormy interview 
with the words: ‘I shall do as you wish, but I will not be dictated.’ 

Another and much pleasanter aspect of the Political Officer’s 
activities was concerned with pageantry and ceremonial—the ex¬ 
change of official visits or participation in Durbars or processions 
upon State occasions, and in the complicated and magnificent 
formalities associated with visitations by touring Viceroys. What¬ 
ever may have been the shortcomings of the smaller States in the 
more humdrum aspects of administration and in those activities 
which are commonly but rather absurdly described as ‘nation 
building’, few if any of them were ever found wanting when 
opportunities arose for picturesque and colourful festivities for 
the reception of honoured guests. Even the smallest of them, 
whose provision of such amenities as schools and hospitals was 
all too often ludicrously pathetic, would usually maintain at least 
one elephant and a band, supported by a tatterdemalion Guard 
of Honour, capable of an almost recognisable rendering of ‘God 
Save the King’. 

In larger Stales the art of pageantry reached supreme heights. 
I have unforgettable memories of innumerable such occasions, 
of driving by moonlight through the elephant stables at Gwalior 
past lines of pachyderms with trunks raised in salute, of the 
myriad lights illuminating the great palace at Mysore and the 
evolutions of household infantry whose ceremonial drill was 
acknowledged to be unsurpassed by that of any other troops in 
the world, of the Maharaja of Dhar being carried up a sleep stair 
way in a silver palancjuin to worship the sword of his ancestors 
in a little temple on a hill-top, of the Dasserali, the festival of 
the warrior caste, at Rewa, where I sal one moonlight night with 
the Maharaja on a movable grandstand, a vast carriage drawn 
by a team of female elephants, to watch the march past of his 
feudatories, each leading a contingent of elephants, cavalry and 
matchlock men whose numbers were closely scrutinised by His 
Highness with a view to visit with displeasure any of his nobles 
who failed to produce the stipulated quota. I recall too the river 
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pageant in Kashmir when the Maharaja made his annual entry 
into his lovely summer capital in a great galley rowed by a score 
of oarsmen in scarlet and gold, surrounded and followed by a 
multiplicity of smaller craft and welcomed by a great concourse 
of his subjects upon the banks and bridges. On such occasions the 
Resident sat with His Highness, an arrangement which obviated 
the sometimes acrimonious rivalry apt to occur in other States 
where Ruler and Resident rode side by side on separate elephants 
which occasionally failed, unintentionally or otherwise, to main¬ 
tain that exactitude of parallel progress which should have typi¬ 
fied their honourable equality. 

But perhaps the most wonderful of all such spectacles was that 
which took place at Udaipur, the very centre and focus of Rajput 
chivalry, at the festival known as Gangoor which signalised the 
coming of spring and thankfulness for the fertility of the earth. 
On that occasion the Maharana, known as the ‘Sun of the 
Hindus’, preceded by a long line of nobles and great officials, each 
on a caparisoned elephant, passed down a long, steep and narrow 
street to embark in a great State barge from which the religious 
solemnities of the occasion were celebrated in the centre of what 
is perhaps the loveliest lake in all India. The dazzling splen¬ 
dour of the scene, as the procession slowly approached the barge 
through lines of vermilion soldiery, backed by balconies and 
housetops supporting a veritable rainbow of festive humanity, 
beggars description. Here, if anywhere in the world, was surely 
the supreme opportunity for ‘Glorious Technicolor’! 

The beauty and splendour of such a scene was natural and 
unrehearsed, in which respect it differed fundamentally from 
the pomp associated with Viceregal visits. A certain punctilious 
dignity was the keynote of those occasions, during whidi every¬ 
one from His Excellency downwards had to conform meticulously 
to the instructions contained in the official programme of cere¬ 
monials. As an under Secretary in the Political Secretariat I have 
spent many a laborious hour over the compilation of these docu¬ 
ments which were based on a series of standard programmes 
which varied according to the number of salute guns appertaining 
to the Ruler concerned, but were complicated in each case by 
local conditions and precedents. It seems improbable that in the 
India of today, or for that matter anywhere else in the world. 
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intensive thought and research are still devoted to the question 
whether an exalted guest should be received by his host on alight¬ 
ing from his carriage or at the top of the front door steps or at 
the portals of the reception room, or at a distance of three paces 
from the edge of the carpet in that apartment; whether the guest 
should bring with him six or eight or a dozen of his suite, or by 
whose hands the proffering of garlands and ceremonial refresh¬ 
ments should be performed, having due regard to the status of 
the recipients. But in the Indian India that I knew—perhaps 
because more weighty subjects of contention were so happily few 
—such problems were taken very seriously indeed and there were 
occasions when I was kept up for half the night, on the eve of a 
Viceregal arrival, by a series of urgent letters, telephone calls and 
personal visits raising all sorts of claims and questions regarding 
such things as the composition of a Guard of Honour, the addition 
of some distant relative of the Ruler to the list of presentations 
at the railway station or an ingenious rearrangement of tlie 
occupants of the cars or carriages in the procession to the Palace. 

Before leaving the topic of ceremonials, something must in¬ 
evitably be said about the meaning of the word Durbar which, 
since the Royal visit to India in 1911, has become so familiar to 
English ears. It denotes primarily a public reception by a Prince, 
or other notable personage, of the feudatories, nobles and high 
officials of the State or area in which it takes place. Usually it 
was held to mark some official occasion such as the birthday of 
the Prince, or his accession, or the assumption of powers on 
coming of age. A Durbar was also an essential element in the 
celebration of some of the great Hindu religious festivals or in 
the official programme for the reception of a Viceroy. 

On such occasions the great Durbar Hall, which is a feature 
of every Indian palace, was a scene of true Oriental splendour. 
At the far end from the entrance was a dais on which the Prince 
sat bejewelled and enthroned, having on his right hand another 
magniheent chair for any distinguished visitor in whose honour 
the ceremony was being held. From the right side of the throne 
two long lines of chairs were occupied by nobles and unofficial 
Durbaris, such as the leaders of the local mercantile community. 
On the left similar accommodation was provided for the higher 
officials of the State. On Viceregal occasions, after all the cere- 
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monies of reception, followed by what was described in the 
programme as 'a short conversation*, a limited number from each 
side of the hall had the honour of advancing to the dais and 
offering to his Excellency a gold coin placed on a silk hand- 
kerchief. This offering was ‘touched and remitted’ and when all 
concerned had resumed their seats the function closed with the 
distribution of ‘itr and pan*, i.e. the sprinkling of scent on a 
handkerchief which must be kept ready for the purpose, and the 
handing out of betel leaves wrapped in gold leaf, followed by 
the garlanding of the guests with magnificent chains of gold and 
silver tinsel. In the absence of any guest to be honoured in this 
way it was to the Prince that all Durbaris made their act of 
homage and obeisance, accompanied by the presentation of coins, 
known as nazar, which, after being solemnly waved round the 
Prince’s head by a gorgeous attendant, were deposited in a bag 
and found their way in due course to the Palace treasury. 

It is, no doubt, from this outward and visible manifestation 
of Royal authority, with the Ruler presiding in state over a great 
gathering of his nobles and officials, that the word Durbar came 
to acquire its second meaning which is, in brief, ‘the State Govern¬ 
ment*. It was in this sense that it was commonly used in official 
correspondence in such phrases as ‘the Durbar are grateful for 
your assurances’ or ‘your suggestion is not one in which the 
Durbar could concur*. In later years however there was a marked 
tendency on the part of most State administrations to prefer the 
term ‘His Highness’s Government*. 

Lastly, in many old-fashioned Rajput States, the word was used 
to denote the Ruler in person, such greeting as ‘Good morning. 
Durbar*, or, more formally, ‘Durbar Sahib* being commonly used 
by Political Officers. 

But I seem to have strayed far outside the paths of history to 
which this chapter was meant to be confined. There will be oppor¬ 
tunity in later pages to refer to other aspects of the princely courts 
and, in particular, to the exalted standards of hospitality to which 
Their Highnesses, with so much charm and almost religious fer¬ 
vour, universally adhered. Meanwhile I have endeavoured here 
to trace some of the processes by which they had reached the stage 
at which I came into contact with them at the outset of what 
was to be the last generation of their power and prosperity. 

D 
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KASHMIR AND BARODA 


Behold me, after this lengthy digression, still standing at the 
portico of the Kashmir Residency speculating as to what life was 
going to be like in this wonderful country where the mere process 
of arrival accompanied, out of the inferno of the plains, by all the 
harbingers of an English spring, was so ineffably delightful. Nor 
was expectation disappointed. We were welcomed by the kindliest 
of bachelor Residents, radiating w^hat seemed to be quite genuine 
gratitude for so jejune an addition to his staff though not, I 
suspect, entirely unperplexed by the problem of the direction in 
which the activities of such a novice might most safely be directed. 

Apart from the important frontier district of Gilgit, which had 
its own Political and Military establishments, there were, at that 
time, two other areas in the 86,000 square miles which made up 
the vast State of Jammu and Kashmir w^hich, for one reason or 
another, required the presence of a local representative of the 
Residency, at any rate for several months in each year. One 
was the turbulent feudatory Estate of Poonch in the vicinity of 
Jammu and the Punjab, one of the most fertile fields of recruit¬ 
ment for the Indian Army, The other was the obscure and in¬ 
accessible Buddhist province of Ladakh, bordering upon the con¬ 
fines of Tibet and China, to which, by reason of the important 
trade route which passed across it into Central Asia and certain 
stipulations relating thereto in a commercial treaty concluded 
with the Kashmir Government in 1870, a functionary designated 
‘British Joint Commissioner’ was annually deputed to make his 
summer headquarters in the ancient trading city of Leh. 

The duties of this functionary were, as I subsequently dis¬ 
covered, singularly reminiscent of those of a certain famous Duke 
of York who undertook an arduous journey up a hill only to 
return in due course to his base by the same route. Carried on, 
as they were, in one of the remotest corners of the earth, even the 

42 
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most spectacular incompetence in their discharge would be un* 
likely to come to notice. It was, therefore, no doubt without 
undue trepidation, that the Resident committed them into my 
inexperienced hands. He explained that I should have to leave 
for Ladakh about the end of May and remain there until the 
autumn, the earliest and latest date for the outward and return 
journeys being determined by conditions on the lofty mountain 
passes which had to be crossed and which were closed by snow 
during the winter. My sister could accompany me as far as Leh, 
but, as 1 should have to make long tours from there through 
remote recesses of the Karakoram Mountains hardly accessible 
to ladies, it would be desirable that some arrangement be made 
for suitable companionship during such absences. By great good 
fortune we met in Srinagar an old friend from Home whom of 
all persons in the world we should have selected for this pur¬ 
pose. This was Lucy Barne, sister of the Bishop of Lahore, who 
accepted with alacrity the opportunity to share so enticing an 
Odyssey. 

These plans having been laid, we moved from the hospitable 
Residency to the pleasant villa at its gate which w^as to be my 
abode for two wonderful winters and in which we spent the next 
few weeks in acquiring some familiarity with Srinagar and the 
extraordinarily variegated elements which composed its popula¬ 
tion. Opposite the house w^as the Srinagar Club with its wonderful 
river frontage from which could be surveyed the lines of house¬ 
boats moored on both banks of the broad and placid Jhelum, 
many owned and occupied by retired British Officers and their 
families, but mostly designed for hire to visitors. All too many 
of these were empty that year, partly because so many potential 
tourists had gone to the battlefields of Europe or Mesopotamia, 
but mainly on account of the widespread rumours of some kind 
of an impending rising in the Punjab. Fortunately these gloomy 
forebodings were unfulfilled, but it was undoubtedly a lean season 
for the boatmen and the manufacturers and vendors of carpets, 
papier-mach^, wood carvings and all the other Kashmir speciali¬ 
ties from which the oddly named firm of ‘Suffering Moses’ and 
other rival establishments were wont to reap so rich a harvest 
from the summer visitors. 

Nevertheless the European population, by comparison with 
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that of the stations which I had known in the Central Provinces, 
was amazingly large and variegated. The Resident was supported 
by three assistants, the Residency Surgeon and an A.D.C., the 
Kashmir Government employed a goodly company of English 
officials—engineers, military officers, game wardens and technical 
experts, particularly in connection with its flourishing silk factory. 
There was also an ingenious Frenchman trying hard to turn the 
local grapes into palatable wine, but eventually turning in despair 
to the production of excellent vinegar and not so excellent 
brandy. There was a long established colony of pensioners of the 
Indian services, their wives and widows. There were the managers 
of two banks and the owners and partners of certain large Euro¬ 
pean firms of carpet manufacturers and timber contractors. There 
was a lovely little Church, with Vicarage attached, and there was 
the famous Nedou family and their luxurious hotel. 

There was too a truly remarkable community of C.M.S. 
Missionaries, whose devoted work in schools and hospitals and 
zenanas was an element of the utmost importance to the develop¬ 
ment and general well-being of the people of Kashmir. Some of 
them, like Dr. Ernest Neve and Canon Tyndale Biscoc, had 
already given the best part of their lives to that service and were 
universally respected not only for the splendid institutions which 
they had built up and over which they continued to preside, 
but as unfailing repositories of every kind of local information. 
7 'yndale Biscoc’s methods as an educationalist were unique, 
being distinguished by a remarkable bluntness of utterance 
regarding the raw material which, as he used to put it, he was 
endeavouring to transform from 'bipeds' into 'men'. Marks were 
awarded to his pupils not only for scholastic proficiency but for 
such things as ‘freedom from dirty tricks’, in which category 
the possession and decent use of pocket handkerchiefs formed 
a prominent item. And the page in the school register which 
recorded the admission, home circumstances and progress of 
each individual student had one column for ‘father's salary' and 
another for ‘probable income from bribes’. It was a matter for 
some surprise that the Maharaja's Government did not allow 
these wholesale strictures upon His Highness's subjects to affect 
the financial and other support which it accorded to the C.M.S. 
schools. They grew and flourished. Their products permeated the 
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public services with new standards of honesty and altruism. To 
be a ‘Biscoc boy* constituted a kind of hall-mark of sterling 
worth. If you were not one, the burden of proof of your honesty 
rested heavily upon your own shoulders. When at the age of 
eighty Tyndale Biscoe laid down his burden and left Kashmir, 
he was entitled to enjoy the comfortable reflection that the pro¬ 
portion of ‘men’ to ‘bipeds* among the educated classes had 
immeasurably increased. 

To me his work was of special interest because its feminine 
counterpart was in the hands of my cousin, Violet Fitze, who 
voyaged daily down the river in her little boat to the girls’ school 
where she laboured to spread the light among the future wives 
and mothers of a new generation of ‘Biscoe boys’. Our association 
throughout my time in Kashmir was a source of much happiness 
to us both and taught me to react thenceforth with righteous 
indignation when anyone indulged in sweeping disparagement 
of missionary work. 

There was also, of course, the Maharaja. His Highness Sir 
Pratap Singh, grandson of the first Ruler of Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir, was at that time sixty-five years of age. After a somewhat 
chequered career, in the course of which his ruling powers had 
been subjected to considerable limitations, his four main, and 
curiously assorted, obsessions were religion, opium, cricket and 
staunch devotion to the King Emperor. Strict in the observance 
of the innumerable duties of a devout Hindu to an extent which 
caused his critics to describe him as ‘priest ridden', his personal 
habits were of a frugal simplicity and his court singularly free 
from the ostentatious extravagance to be found in so many other 
States. 

Nor was his addiction to opium by any means excessive or more 
harmful than that of a normal European to alcohol. But, as the 
need for fresh stimulation began to make itself felt, he was apt 
to lapse into a kind of coma which was certainly embarrassing 
to any visitor whom he might be receiving at the time. Since the 
drug was presumably administered at fixed hours it might have 
been expected that interviews would be arranged for times when 
the influence would not be noticeable, but possibly he—or his 
secretary—thought it a good idea for him to receive unimportant 
or tedious persons under conditions which would obviate any 
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possibility o£ his being bored or fatigued by their conversation. 
At any rate His Highness was in this semi-conscious condition 
when I paid him the formal call which custom prescribed for 
new recruits to the Residency staff. Had I arrived alone the matter 
would have been of no consequence, but it had been arranged 
that I should be received jointly with a certain gallant Major who 
had just been invalided from a theatre of war where he had com¬ 
manded a battalion of Kashmir ‘Imperial Service' Infantry. This 
unit had greatly distinguished itself at a hotly contested landing 
in German East Africa, in the course of which the Major had 
received a severe bullet wound in the face. Naturally he looked 
forward to recounting to the Maharaja the gallant exploits of his 
troops and also perhaps to receiving congratulations and con¬ 
dolences on his own share in them. It was, therefore, highly dis¬ 
concerting that His Highness's reactions should have been limited 
to an occasional blinking of his heavy eyelids, and the Major left 
the presence in a state of extreme but by no means speechless 
indignation. 

As for myself, any unfavourable impressions which I might 
have derived from this fiasco were entirely dispelled when, shortly 
afterwards, I made the acquaintance of the Maharaja in the 
capacity of a cricket enthusiast. Considering his age and physique, 
which was exiguous to a degree, and his complete lack of interest 
in or knowledge of other Western recreations (his strict orthodoxy 
forbade his participation in any form of blood sport), it was 
sufficiently surprising that he should ever have fancied himself 
as a cricketer, and even more so that his intelligence, which was 
undoubtedly shrewd in other spheres, should have failed to per¬ 
ceive that his high average as a batsman, so far from being the 
reward of proficiency, was solely attributable to collusion on the 
part of the opposing bowlers and fieldsmen. Perhaps, after all, 
he was aware of it and accepted such collusion as a perfectly 
legitimate tribute to his great position. Anyhow his arrival at 
the wicket was invariably the signal for an orgy of buffoonery. 
Bowlers sent down the most tempting of long hops and umpires 
were alert to call ‘no ball’ in the event of any careless delivery 
appearing likely to hit the stumps. To have held any of the simple 
catches not infrequently offered would have been about as shock¬ 
ing as the lighting of a cigar in Church. Rather was it the duty 
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of every fieldsman in whose direction the ball was struck to give 
it a surreptitious but lusty kick to help it on its way towards the 
boundary. In this manner the score of His Highness, who always 
had a man to run for him, mounted rapidly until it reached the 
half-century, at which he was usually pleased to retire. Undigni¬ 
fied, no doubt, and even shocking to sticklers for the ‘rigour of 
the game’, but most things were taken fairly light heartedly in 
the Kashmir of those days, and after all it was only right and 
proper that the team which included the Maharaja should start 
with at least a modicum of assured runs. 

On more serious occasions His Highness knew well enough 
how to comport himself with dignity and was invariably careful 
to supplement his meagre stature by an enormous and lofty 
turban. 

When he passed away about ten years later there was mourning 
in innumerable and sometimes unexpected quarters for one who 
had always sought to combine kindness with piety and to render 
their due to God and Caesar alike. For myself there was a special 
opportunity to say ‘peace to his ashes’ because I was deputed to 
represent the Viceroy at the final ceremony of their immersion 
in the holy waters at Hardwar and gazed in wonder at the infant 
Ganges transformed into a stream of gold by the masses of sacred 
marigolds cast in as tributes to his memory by the mourning 
multitude. 

As the time for my departure for Ladakh drew near, I felt 
impelled to make some research into the precise nature of the 
duties of the British Joint Commissioner. As already indicated, 
they arose out of a commercial treaty, concluded in 1870 between 
the Government of India and the Maharaja of Kashmir, by which 
the ancient trade route from the Central Asian regions of Kashgar 
and Yarkand in Eastern Turkestan into India via Kashmir was 
declared to be ‘a free highway in perpetuity’. Each Government 
was to appoint a Commissioner for ‘the supervision and main¬ 
tenance of the road, regulation of traffic, settlement of disputes 
between carriers, traders, travellers and others’, and to arrange 
depots for supplies along the route. In order to secure the free¬ 
dom of trade, the British Government undertook to levy no sea 
customs duty on goods imported through its ports if transmitted 
in bond into Kashmir territory, and goods in transit to and from 
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Central Avsia or for consumption along the trade route enjoyed 
a similar immunity from the Kashmir customs tariff. 

The length of the route from the Ladakhi serai in Srinagar to 
the lofty Karakoram pass where it passed into China was more 
than four hundred miles, and that half of it which stretched be¬ 
yond Leh, as well as a considerable portion beyond the Kashmir 
frontier, traversed territory which by reason of its great altitude 
and barren bleakness was devoid of any human habitation. In 
fact, for over three hundred miles the height above sea-level was 
approximate to that of the summit of Mont Blanc and occasion¬ 
ally much greater, the altitude of the Karakoram pass being over 
18,000 feet. This portion of the route was only passable for a few 
weeks in the year between July and August and no part of it 
could carry any kind of wheeled transport, all goods being loaded 
on to camels, mules and zhos, patient shaggy creatures represent¬ 
ing the domestic version of the indigenous yak and apparently 
as impervious to cold as the miiffiod Turki merchants whom they 
served so well. 

To me it was a matter of unceasing wonder that trade should 
be carried on at all across those dreary interminable uplands, 
but at that time it was still tolerably brisk, the main item of 
merchandise being a peculiarly noxious form of hemp drug 
known as charas, which was grown and manufactured in Yarkand, 
and widely consumed in India. On arrival at Leh it had to be 
stored in a warehouse, whence it was subsequently issued and 
distributed at a high rate of excise duty which swelled the 
revenues of many States and Provinces. But it was more dangerous 
and harmful than opium and before I left India I was glad to 
hear that its import had been banned. The elimination of this 
trade, coupled with the effects of the Russian revolution upon 
commerce in Central Asia, eventually reduced the volume of 
traffic on the treaty road to almost negligible proportions, with 
the result that the benefits accruing to the Kashmir Government 
from their immunity from the British Indian sea customs tariff 
vastly exceeded any advantage to the Government of India from the 
continued freedom of the highway. But treaties were still sacred 
and it never seems to have occurred to anyone in Simla or Delhi 
to demand a revision of arrangements which involved the annual 
loss of hundreds of thousands of pounds of customs revenue. 
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Such was the stage upon which I made a diffident entry in that 
spring of 1915, only too conscious that such knowledge as I had 
gathered from my experiences in the Central Provinces would 
be completely useless in this strange new world, and greatly 
dependent upon the guidance of Anand Ram, my head clerk, who 
had made the journey many times and never failed to produce 
the information of which I stood in constant need. To my great 
good fortune he was a ‘Biscoe boy’ and had thus come to combine 
with much natural ability (for in sheer brain power the Kashmiri 
Pundit is second to no other race on earth) a high sense of duty 
and an unfailing courteous fortitude which carried him in the 
utmost cheerfulness through all the vicissitudes of our wander¬ 
ings. Another tower of strength was my head orderly, Abdullah, 
a tough and resourceful veteran of the trade route and a living 
epitome of its traditions, for he was of the hybrid community 
of Arghons—offspring of a Central Asian, Muslim, father and 
a Ladakhi, Buddhist, mother. His stout and always bustling figure 
clad in the magnificent scarlet and gold livery of his office, his 
shrewd twinkling eyes and trim grey beard are kept fresh in my 
memory to this day by a vivid portrait painted by Lucy Barne, 
who was no mean artist and has left me a number of other such 
reminders of those far-off Ladakhi days. As a master of the Indian 
art of ‘bundobust’ which, being interpreted, means the making 
of arrangements and the personal supervision of all the countless 
details upon which the smooth running of any complicated enter¬ 
prise must depend, Abdullah, in my recollection, stands supreme. 

It was in early June that our quite impressive cavalcade com¬ 
menced its journey up the lovely valley of the Sindh river, which 
flows into the Jhelum a few miles from Srinagar, I on my chestnut 
English mare ‘Ginger’, the best horse I ever owned and as well 
mannered and reliable on the polo field as she was on the steepest 
and stoniest of mountain tracks, the two ladies on stout docile 
hill ponies, Anand Ram, Abdullah and a motley company of 
menials on similar animals, the size of which seemed to be graded 
in proportion to the rank and status of their riders. A string of 
mules laden with the impedimenta of the journey and stores 
for our sojourn in Leh brought up the rear. Our progress was 
leisurely, the daily marches seldom exceeding fifteen miles, and 
for the first week our tents were pitched in pleasant walnut groves 
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commanding entrancing views across the thickly wooded valley. 
We came then to the wonderfully situated rest house of Baltal 
at the foot of the Zoji pass which is the gateway to Central Asia. 
In front of it were flowery meadows stretching down to the river, 
swollen into flood by the melting snows of the surrounding moun¬ 
tains. Behind it rose a forbidding rampart of rock and snow 
through which a narrow track rose steeply into what we were 
soon to find to be a realm of treeless desolation, swept by bitter 
winds and flurries of sleet, in almost incredibly sudden contrast 
to the lovely Kashmir valley which lay behind us. 

It was here that we encountered the only misfortune, and that 
but a minor one, of our journey. In crossing the river, within 
sight of the rest house, one of the laden mules was jostled over 
the edge of a narrow bridge and swept away by the swollen 
stream. Eventually it clambered out unhurt, but not before it had 
rid itself of its load, which included a couple of cases of whisky. 
In the context of today such a loss has all the appearance of a 
major catastrophe, but, thanks to the glorious freedom of the 
trade route from the shackles of customs and excise, whisky and 
all other imported stores were marvellously cheap and we were 
to find at Leh—hundreds of miles from any railway station—a 
well-stored shop where a variety of ‘proprietary brands’ were to 
be had at little more than one-tenth of the price which they 
command in London at this present time. 

It took a day or two to traverse the dreary uplands beyond the 
Zoji Pass and to approach the confines of the Buddhist wonder¬ 
land of Ladakh which, though politically a part of Jammu and 
Kashmir, has no sort of affinity with any other area of that State 
or with its Ruling family, no member of which has ever visited 
it, and is commonly known as ‘Western Tibet’. The inhabited 
portion of it consists of a broad valley through which the river 
Indus commences its long and devious course of 1,700 miles to 
Karachi and the sea. Being almost devoid of rainfall the surface 
of the valley is for the most part a waste of sand and rock, the 
scattered villages with their fields of barley and orchards of 
apricot trees being confined to such lower slopes of the encircling 
mountains as are watered by streams from the snowfields and 
glaciers above. The greenery resulting from this unfailing and 
most convenient form of irrigation is in exquisite contrast to the 
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drab desolation in which it is set and which, in that clear dry 
atmosphere, seems to stretch out to interminable distances. But 
all along the road can be descried the handiwork of man in 
forms all the more impressive for their uselessness from any 
practical or material aspect—long low walls and occasional 
cairns or pyramids, loosely composed of innumerable flat stones, 
upon every one of which has been rudely traced the formula of 
Buddhism ‘Om Mane padme hum*. That human effort in this 
bleak forbidding country should have been so largely directed 
by unworldly motives was indeed a striking demonstration of 
the vitality in these remote fastnesses of the ancient faith which 
had originated in India and at one time spread all over the sub¬ 
continent. Here in Ladakh every family dedicated at least one 
son to the monastic life. A monastery, cunningly built into the 
craggy mountain side, looked down upon every important village 
and owned the most productive lands, in which it was the privi¬ 
lege of the laity to acquire merit by toiling for their spiritual 
masters. 

It was with eager anticipation that we set forth on the morning 
march which Anand Ram had assured us would afford our first 
glimpse of this remarkable theocracy. The reality exceeded all 
expectations. On our left front began to appear the green patches 
which betokened the neighbourhood of a village and from the 
same direction came a strange sound which, much as I should 
like to do so, I cannot conscientiously describe as ‘the horns of 
elfland faintly blowing*. Rather it resembled the brassy bellow¬ 
ing of a gigantic trombone and, as we came nearer, we could see 
that the instruments which produced it were gigantic indeed. At 
the summit of a great wall of rock, hundreds of feet above the 
village, was the monastery, difficult indeed to distinguish from 
the rock itself but for the lacquered outlines of windows and 
balconies and the fluttering of sacred banners. On the flat roof 
of this fantastic edifice stood a line of lamas each blowing on an 
enormous trumpet, the length of which necessitated its far end 
being supported upon the shoulder of an acolyte. 

Such was the welcome of this frontier monastery to the British 
Joint Commissioner and our day's journey was nearly ended be¬ 
fore we passed out of range of that eerie booming. At other 
camping grounds before we came to Leh there was a monastery 
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close at hand and we had opportunities of making closer 
acquaintance of the lamas with their red and yellow robes and 
queer fur-lined caps. At one or two of them custom required the 
exchange of formal visits and ceremonial gifts between the Abbot 
and myself, and on one memorable occasion we were regaled by 
a devil dance performed around our camp-fire by lamas with 
whirling skirts and colossal masks depicting all too realistically 
the fiends of hell. But in their own precincts they were mild and 
hospitable enough, the only menacing elements being supplied 
by the huge and savage Tibetan mastiffs which were tethered at 
almost every door. We were even invited to acquire merit by 
giving a friendly twirl to the prayer wheels which were to be 
found fixed into alcoves all along the gloomy corridors and— 
which would have been unthinkable in any Hindu temple—to 
inspect the paraphernalia of worship. In certain respects—the 
use of incense, lights and sacred vessels, and the occasional ring¬ 
ing of hand bells—the ritual seemed akin to some Christian 
practices, but there was a pleasant free and easy atmosphere about 
it all and no one except myself seemed to be shocked when 
Abdullah, who was well aware of the propensity of Sahibs for 
the acquisition of curios, casually seized one of the choicer vessels 
from the high altar and enquired the price at which their holi¬ 
nesses would be prepared to part with it. 

Mention of Abdullah reminds me that at this stage of our 
journey we were joined by a new and indispensable member of 
my small establishment who also came of the mixed race of 
Arghons. His official designation was aksakal and he bore a dual 
responsibility, firstly in acting as Liaison Officer with the Central 
Asian traders, being in charge of the serais which accommodated 
them at Leh and Srinagar, and bringing to my notice any senti¬ 
ments or suggestions which they might express about the state 
of the road or the arrangements for supply depots, and secondly 
as my sole adviser and executive agent in regard to the primitive 
engineering activities by which we endeavoured to improve some 
of the more appallingly difficult stretches of the Treaty Road. 
No one could have been more ignorant than I in such matters as 
the blasting of rocks and the construction of culverts, and the 
resourcefulness of this quite unqualified amateur earned my deep 
gratitude and admiration, as also did his proficiency as an inter- 
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prefer of my Hindustani (for he knew no English) into Ladakhi, 
and the languages of Tibet and Turkestan. At our first meeting 
he presented me with a baby snow leopard. Our efforts to rear 
this lovely little creature on the bottle proved unsuccessful, which 
was perhaps just as well since our attention was already pretty 
fully occupied with a Himalayan red bear cub received from a 
shikari who had vainly endeavoured to persuade me to make a 
detour of some fifty miles off our route in order to shoot the 
parents. This animal grew up to be a docile and amusing pet, 
and I eventually found a home for it in Srinagar, whither it 
accompanied me in the autumn of the following year. 

Beguiled by so many intriguing diversions, it was impossible 
ever to be bored or fatigued, but we were eagerly looking forward 
to our first sight of Leh which, when it came, fulfilled our utmost 
expectations. The town lay at the head of the broad sandy valley 
along which we had been marching, some miles from the narrow 
green ribbon of the stripling Indus and backed by an amphi¬ 
theatre of tremendous mountains, guardians of the ultimate 
Himalayan majesty. As we approached it we could clearly descry 
the usual monastery and another great building of even more 
romantic appearance which was subsequently introduced to us 
as the palace of the former kings of Ladakh, whose descendant, 
though in sadly reduced circumstances, was still a notable and 
attractive figure. 

On one side of the town was a grove of trees, larger than any 
we had seen since leaving the Kashmir valley, and it was good 
to learn that in the midst of these Kabuli poplars was situated 
the Residency which was to be our summer abode. At the gateway 
which adorned one end of the town’s main thoroughfare, we were 
welcomed with considerable ceremony. Here I met the Wazir, or 
Governor, of Ladakh who was also my colleague in the Joint 
Commissionership though, the duties of that office being hardly 
sufficient to absorb the energies of two persons, he was content 
to remain a sleeping partner. At his invitation I inspected a 
Guard of Honour furnished by the company of State Troops 
which formed the local garrison, and, like the Wazir^ were 
probably counting the days till they could return from this out¬ 
landish outpost to their homes in the delectable valley. Then 
came presentations of other officials, representatives of the trading 
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community, the Monastery and the Moravian missionaries, whose 
habit it is to confine their activities to the remotest parts of the 
world. Throughout these proceedings the town band, which 
appeared to be composed entirely of drums and squealing pipes, 
created a melodious uproar by which the whole atmosphere 
seemed to become supercharged with geniality, and the whole 
population escorted us to the door of the Residency. 

After this enchanting welcome, which we were all too conscious 
of having done nothing to deserve, we soon settled down to 
making the better acquaintance of our new friends and the 
exploration of all that they had to show us. Contacts with the 
Ladakhis were sadly limited by our ignorance of their language, 
but no one could fail to be attracted by their infectious gaiety 
and we learned much about them from the missionaries. The 
head of this Moravian community and his wife were typically 
Teutonic, though their Swiss nationality had saved them from 
internment on the outbreak of War, and I had been specially 
charged to keep them under scrutiny. But it soon became clear 
enough that they were utterly innocuous and absorbed com¬ 
pletely in the orthodox business of the Mission, supplemented 
by a certain amount of commercial activity by which the shrewd 
but reverend gentleman sought to supplement the meagre re¬ 
sources of his community and to increase his influence in the 
town. His colleagues were English, busy in medical and educa¬ 
tional work, and we were fortunate indeed in finding among them 
a young doctor and his wife, newly arrived from Bristol and 
overflowing with liappy enthusiasm. Both displayed a lively sense 
of humour and the lady, who also possessed a medical degree, 
delighted in recounting how her mother at home had babbled 
to her friends about her daughter ‘who had just married a 
Missionary and was going to Leh\ 

In spite of the altitude of over 11,000 feet above sea-level the 
climate was pleasantly warm—in fact the glare and heat outside 
the shady grounds of the Residency could be quite oppressive. 
But at such a height it was considered unwise to indulge in any 
form of violent exercise, and tennis courts were not included in 
the local amenities. Instead I found much enjoyment in the local 
version of polo, which grand game is generally believed to have 
originated in these Himalayan fastnesses. Not so long ago it had 
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been played in the main street of the town but, probably on 
account of the obstruction of traffic and damage to shop windows, 
activities were transferred to a dusty little arena near the 
Residency, hardly larger than a hockey field and surrounded by 
loose banks of stones which necessitated frequent pauses for 
retrieving or extricating the ball. In such circumstances no very 
strenuous effort was involved nor was the pace at all comparable 
to the standard at Hurlingham or Ranelagh, the players being 
mounted on stocky little hill ponies and armed with short sticks 
more suggestive of hockey than of polo, though the British Joint 
Commissioner traditionally enjoyed the unfair privilege of being 
mounted on a real polo pony and using a genuine polo stick. 
Under the local rules the game was started by the captain of 
one side galloping from his own goal line, flinging the ball in 
the air and endeavouring to strike it before it reached the ground, 
it being possible for a skilful player to propel it for the whole 
length of the field and through the opposite goal before anyone 
else could get near it. Such a feat would arouse a special tribute 
of melody from the ubiquitous town band which kept up a con¬ 
tinuous extempore commentary on the play, rising to a crescendo 
of triumph whenever a goal was scored. 

Amidst such unfamiliar scenes and puzzled endeavours to do 
justice to the preoccupations of the trade route, news from the 
theatres of war seemed strangely unreal. Radio sets were still 
unknown and the occasional arrival of postal ‘runners’ from 
Srinagar brought us newspapers already a fortnight old. But the 
paternal Government caused its officers in such remote places to 
be supplied with telegraphic budgets of Reuter’s news, consisting 
all too frccjuently of interminable casualty lists from the battle¬ 
fields of Flanders. Good tidings were sadly scarce, but on one 
occasion I received peremptory orders that the conquest of 
German South-West Africa was to be celebrated in a manner best 
calculated to stimulate the morale of the Ladakhis. Hence, with 
the fervid co-operation of the local officials and the missionaries, 
a notable fete was organised in the Residency garden and I 
endeavoured to impress upon the gathering that this victory was 
but a foretaste of the inevitable triumphant conclusion of the 
titanic conflict which was, to most of them, nothing but the 
vaguest rumour of unhappy far-off things. 
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Meanwhile advancing summer ushered in the brief period 
during which the grim stretch of the trade route between Leh and 
Kashgar was open to traffic and in due course, accompanied by 
Anand Ram, the indispensable aksakal and a couple of servants, 
I set out on the annual trek to the Karakoram Pass beyond which 
the route meandered into Chinese territory beyond my jurisdiction. 

The journey was calculated to take a month and before our 
departure a date was arranged on which the ladies should meet 
us at the top of the forbidding pass, clearly discernible from the 
Residency, where the track disappeared into the roof of the world 
and passed for hundreds of miles through regions utterly un¬ 
inhabitable by man. On this occasion, apart from the normal 
business of supervising supply depots and the rough repair of 
some of the more terrifying portions of the track, 1 had been 
enjoined to report on the comparative merits of the old route 
to the Karakoram and an alternative one which had been ex¬ 
plored and recommended by my predecessor in the previous year. 
So we went by the old route and returned by the new one, 
collecting material for a detailed report which, as far as I can 
recollect, did little more than emphasise the hopelessness of any 
attempt to mitigate or evade the rigours of crossing that stupen¬ 
dous barrier which seemed to have been designed by nature to 
forbid the mingling of two civilisations. 

Perhaps the only phenomenon which distinguished the old 
route from the new was the endless trail of shrunken and mummi¬ 
fied corpses of camels, mules and other baggage animals which 
had fallen by the wayside. I say ‘corpses’ and not skeletons because 
the dry rarefied atmosphere had arrested all corruption and the 
desolate wilderness harboured no beasts or birds of prey. Such 
pleasant strips of green as diversified the barren slopes of the 
Ladakh valley were hardly ever to be seen in these lofty altitudes, 
there being rarely sufficient warmth to melt the snow on the 
mountains and bring down the streams which alone could foster 
vegetation. All fodder for our ponies had to be carried with us 
and for many days the only plant life to be seen was a species 
of dry stunted shrub, which served us as fuel, and, singularly 
enough, a kind of dwarf wild rhubarb which I found to be 
palatable enough and distinctly reminiscent of the succulent 
produce of our English gardens. 
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On nearing the Karakoram pass we began to meet small 
caravans of Central Asian traders on their way to Kashmir, cheer¬ 
ful hardly folk who courteously offered Kashgar melons and were 
regaled with cigarettes and tea whilst the aksakal acted as inter¬ 
preter for the exchange of news and comments on possibilities 
of improving the amenities of the road. On the pass, which, in 
spite of its tremendous height, is by no means a difficult one, we 
camped beside a stone pillar erected as a memorial to Ney Elias, 
the first of the British Joint Commissioners, who had been mur¬ 
dered there by a fanatic some forty years ago. 

Here for the first time on our journey Anand Ram and the 
servants suffered the headaches and other symptoms of mountain 
sickness from which, much to my pride, I was mercifully spared. 
Nor, thanks to my ‘poshteen', a voluminous coat of raw sheep¬ 
skin, and high, warm, Gilgit boots, was I ever unduly affected by 
the extreme cold, though there were occasions when our small 
tents, which were made of a material resembling felt, were frozen to 
the consistency of boards and could not be struck or loaded before 
they were sufficiently melted by the thin rays of the midday sun. 

After a brief excursion into the more open and gently undu¬ 
lating country beyond the pass, mainly for the purpose of study¬ 
ing the habits of the Tibetan antelope and of enabling me to 
boast of having entered Chinese territory, we set out on our 
return journey by the ‘new’ route which eventually brought us 
to the valley of the Shayok river and the vicinity of Leh. The two 
outstanding recollections of that journey are firstly of a wonderful 
clear morning which revealed a sudden and (for such was my 
ignorance of the local topography) unexpected view of the second 
highest mountain in the world—K.2 or Mount Godwin Austin— 
inferior by only a few hundred feet to Everest itself and an un¬ 
forgettable vision of splendour, and secondly a variety of dazzling 
mineral deposits which shimmered from the rocks which bordered 
our path. Sorely did I regret that some of the youthful hours 
devoted to the study of the classics had not been spent in acquir¬ 
ing an elementary knowledge of geology, for there were times 
when I suspected that I might be in the presence of a new 
Eldorado. But any such expectation was rudely shattered on my 
return to Srinagar where the specimens which I had collected 
were contemptuously classified as iron pyrites. 

£ 
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On the scheduled date we duly reached the top of the lofty 
pass overlooking Leh and were there met by the two ladies and 
one of the local missionaries, all sedately mounted on yaks and 
relieved to see me return unscathed from such hazardous wander¬ 
ings. Then after a few more happy weeks, diversified by the 
thrilling new experience of shikar among the wild sheep and 
goats of the higher valleys, we set out on the return journey to 
Srinagar, the charm of which was by no means diminished by 
our comparative familiarity with the scenery through which we 
passed. In particular nothing could ever dim the overwhelming 
wonder of that sudden contrast between the desolation beyond 
the Zoji pass and the glorious wooded valley of the Sindh into 
which it led. At the crucial turn of the path at the spot where 
that verdant panorama first met the eye, it seemed as though we 
were passing through a veil which separated two different worlds. 

We found Kashmir decked in all its autumn beauty and my 
Srinagar garden a paradise of fruit and flowers, though the whole 
place seemed almost suburban after the gracious Leh Residency 
with the carved and lacquered pillars of its broad verandah and 
indescribable atmosphere of Buddhist tranquillity. 

As winter approached, the Maharaja and his Court migrated 
to the ancient capital at Jammu, and the Resident, with the 
greater part of his staff, maintained contact with His Highness’s 
Government by making the usual move to the cantonment of 
Sialkot in the Punjab, leaving me at Srinagar to carry on such 
duties as had to be dealt with there. Tourists and visitors dis¬ 
appeared and our little community became absorbed in many of 
the delights which diversify the gloom of an English winter. We 
made frequent and delightful use of the wonderful opportunities 
for small game shooting, were hospitably entertained in snug 
houseboats, played vigorous mixed hockey, danced and played 
bridge at the Club, were serenaded by carol singers and, but for 
the presence of a few invalid officers from the front and participa¬ 
tion in parades of the local volunteer Corps, felt more remote 
than ever from the world at war. 

My official duties continued to be anything but arduous 
though, in the absence of the Resident, contacts with the State 
authorities, mainly in the capacity of a kind of consular spokes¬ 
man for the European population, became more interesting and 
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responsible. I had also to perform a certain amount of judicial 
work, since civil and criminal jurisdiction over Europeans was 
reserved to the Residency. These proceedings sometimes had their 
humorous side, particularly when they arose out of the pro¬ 
hibitions imposed by the Hindu Government upon the slaughter 
of cattle or even the import of beef or its products into their 
territory. It was for instance credibly reported that some years 
earlier a European grocery firm had been called to account for 
the inclusion of ‘bulls* eyes* in a catalogue of its wares which had 
attracted the eagle eye of the custom authorities. I myself had to 
sit in judgment upon a personal friend who had received from 
British India a consignment of Bovril to speed the convalescence 
of his wife, an indiscretion which I allowed him to expiate by 
the payment of a fine of one anna and confiscation of the offend¬ 
ing commodity. More embarrassing was a case in which a leader 
of local society, on being sued by a native tailor in respect of an 
unpaid account, was subjected by the complainant to a searching 
cross-examination regarding the quality and dimensions of the 
most intimate items of her underwear. 

In such variegated activities the winter passed all too rapidly. 
Once again innumerable irises began to bloom along the Bund 
and on the housetops. I'he Resident and the Maharaja returned 
to Srinagar and in due course I set out again for Ladakh, this time 
without my sister, who was shortly to return as a bride to the 
Central Provinces, but accompanied as far as the Zoji pass by two 
old friends of my boyhood days, the husband being on leave from 
the Daly College at Indore, of which I shall have more to say 
when I come to recall my subsequent experiences in Central 
India. My second sojourn in Leh and my second winter in 
Srinagar were as pleasant as my first, but I began to feel that I 
had dwelt long enough in that pleasant Eden and that the time 
had come to gather fresh experience in other and probably less 
salubrious surroundings. The same idea seems to have occurred 
to someone in authority in Simla and in the spring of 1917 it 
was gently broken to me by the newly arrived Resident (who, 
incidentally, was the wearer of one of those Victoria Crosses 
earned at that storming of the fortress of Nilt which I had seen 
so vividly re-enacted at Olympia some twenty years before) that 
I was to exchange offices with the Assistant to the Resident for 
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Baroda, whose health had been so affected by the climate of that 
place that a transfer to Kashmir was the only alternative to his 
being placed on sick leave. 

And so, after two years enforced abstinence from beef and 
railway travel, I enjoyed a juicy steak on my way through Murree 
and found myself again in the Frontier Mail, which deposited 
me in the small hours of a scorching night at the capital of that 
great Mahratta principality which I soon found to be in sharp 
contrast in many respects to its counterpart in Kashmir. 

Although the State of Baroda presented, like Kashmir, some 
of the characteristics of a miniature empire, being composed 
of numerous districts widely scattered over the western coastal 
districts of India, its population was far more homogeneous and 
the proportion of literacy and sophistication very much higher. 
In Kashmir, of which the enchanting vale from which the State 
takes its name is only a minute fragment, there was a quite 
astonishing variety of physical and anthropological ingredients. 
It had its own remote international frontier, guarded by its own 
army and inhabited by hardy tribesmen, its unique Buddhist 
province which I have already described, the rugged province of 
Jammu, embedded in and closely akin to the Punjab and possess¬ 
ing the same wealth of potential warriors, and the Jhelum valley 
with its swarms of meek amphibious Muslims dominated by the 
exclusive community of Brahmins or ‘Pundits’ which has pro¬ 
vided India with so many personalities of outstanding mental 
powers, including of course her first Prime Minister. 

The Residency at Baroda, unlike that at Srinagar which was 
the property of the State and maintained in perfect repair by 
that agency, was, in spite of its imposing proportions, sadly 
dilapidated both without and within, its maintenance being the 
responsibility of some Government Engineer in the neighbouring 
province of Bombay who apparently had neither funds nor time 
to remedy its forlorn appearance. The Resident, though he gave 
a warm welcome to his new assistant and took the kindliest 
interest in introducing him to new and unfamiliar duties, suffered 
from a certain moroseness of disposition which reacted on his 
relations with the Maharaja and his officials and may, I suspect, 
have been intensified by his having proclaimed in a rash moment 
his intention to follow the wartime example set by Buckingham 
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Palace in the matter of banning the use of alcohol in his establish¬ 
ment. This praiseworthy self-denial was hardly conducive to the 
maintenance of cordial relations with the officers of the regiment 
which occupied the rather dreary cantonment which adjoined the 
Residency. The dinner parties to which they were invited were 
wont to break up at an unconventionally early hour, the thirsty 
officers, with unconvincing references to the exigencies of mid¬ 
night inspections and early morning parades, falling over each 
other in their eagerness to regain the oasis of the regimental mess. 

Fortunately some other aspects of life at Baroda were less de¬ 
pressing, and, though the intensely warm humidity of the climate 
was sadly conducive to pessimistic inertia, one could not fail to 
admire the progressive efficiency of the Maharaja Gackwar’s 
administration. Under His Highness Sir Sayaji Rao, who had 
succeeded to the throne in 1875 and began to exercise his powers 
ten years later, the State had long achieved a reputation for high 
standards in advance even, in some respects, of those attained in 
British India. Here for the first time had been set the example 
of universal compulsory education; and schools, hospitals and 
many other beneficent activities were housed and equipped on 
a scale hardly surpassed an)^here else in India. The Prime 
Minister and many other Indian officials were highly cultured 
and sophisticated people and it was a new experience for me 
to be welcomed into their homes and make the acquaintance 
of their wives and daughters. His Highness also employed a num¬ 
ber of Europeans for the supervision of his Police, Army, colleges 
and hospitals, and there was even a ‘Professor of Comparative 
Religions’ who incurred the special wrath of the Resident by 
claiming exemption from military training on the ground that, 
if Ministers of any one faith or denomination were immune from 
this obligation, it was abundantly manifest that similar treatment 
should be accorded to one whose duty it was to study and ex¬ 
pound the precepts and philosophy of all the religions in the 
world. 

His Highness himself was interested in such researches and to 
me the most enjoyable occasions of my sojourn in Baroda were 
those on which I enjoyed his hospitality and conversation, some¬ 
times at a simple meal followed by a game of billiards or a drive 
along the one and only motorable road which led out of his 
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capital (his policy being to confine trade and communications 
to a network of light railways), and sometimes at tennis parties, 
always interrupted by a pleasant interlude when the guests were 
entertained by the Palace troupe of performing parrots, whose 
repertoire included the riding of bicycles and the firing of 
cannons. 

On more solemn occasions there were displays of truly gorgeous 
pageantry, such as the Birthday Durbars in the gTeat hall of the 
palace when His Highness, with the Resident at his side, sat in 
state to receive the obeisance of his nobles and officials. During 
these proceedings cheerful music went on in one corner of the 
hall, accompanied by the jingling evolutions of a couple of nautch 
girls, a side-show which the Resident was inclined to regard as 
faintly disreputable until it was explained to him that the ladies 
were mother and daughter, whose private lives were guaranteed 
to be exemplary. Much more barbaric were the animal combats 
to which the populace used to flock on great occasions such as 
a Viceregal visit. For Baroda had been endowed by some previous 
Gaekwar with a kind of miniature Coliseum in which rams and 
buffaloes crashed in head-on collisions calculated to cause head¬ 
aches to all beholders, and even the mild and domesticated 
elephants were stimulated by the discharge of fireworks directed 
at their rumps, to indulge in half-hearted grapplings. 

Such displays, though dictated by tradition, were little to the 
taste of His Highness, whose mild and cultured outlook was all 
the more remarkable in view of the fact that until he had been 
selected, at the age of thirteen from a distant and obscure branch 
of the ruling family, to fill the vacancy caused by the dethrone¬ 
ment of a predecessor convicted of gross misrule and strongly sus¬ 
pected of attempts to poison the then occupant of the Residency, 
he had lived the life of a humble village boy. A wise training 
and education had developed outstanding qualities which would 
probably have gone unnoticed in that lowly sphere, but nothing 
could eradicate a taint which, though it had no effect on his own 
abstemious character, brought all his four sons to a premature 
end. When I arrived at Baroda the eldest of them had already 
succumbed to dipsomania and it seemed to me grimly ironical 
that his only visible memorial had taken the form of an inscrip¬ 
tion adjacent to the bar of a Club House erected to his memory 
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in the cantonment, an institution often all too generously patro¬ 
nised. The second son, whom I had already met in Kashmir, was 
a genial and easy-going youth who had acquired the curiously 
contrasted veneers of Harrow and Harvard. Another, no mean 
cricketer, had been at Oxford and would undoubtedly have 
been awarded his Blue, but for a singularly ill-timed lapse from 
sobriety. 

My duties at Baroda, owing to my being the Resident’s only 
English assistant, were of a more responsible character than those 
which had occupied my attention in Kashmir. In particular I was 
initiated into the confidential side of Residency work and con¬ 
strained to acquire the elements of typewriting, since the Resident 
would permit no other local eye to scan or handle the somewhat 
vitriolic personal or derni-oflicial communications with which he 
was wont to bombard the headquarters secretariat. Practically 
all the files and correspondence dealt with issues arising out of 
the war and there were times when I used to wonder how the 
Resident and his staff had ever found enough work to keep them 
occupied in times of peace. 

Another war-time addition to the complexities of life in 
Baroda was participation in the parades of the local section of 
the Auxiliary Corps, now no longer on a Volunteer basis, but 
reinforced by various bizarre and unwilling elements, amongst 
which the Professor of Comparative Religions was the most con¬ 
spicuous, his firing on the rifle range being so wildly erratic 
that the Sergeant Instructor, who paid us weekly visits from the 
regimental headquarters at Ahmedabad, found it advisable to 
discontinue this branch of his military education. Eventually, 
driven perhaps to the conclusion that we were for the most part 
incapable of carrying out any more complicated evolutions, he 
used to concentrate on taking us for route marches which invari¬ 
ably terminated at the railway station where, after dismissing 
the parade, he would lead the way to the refreshment room and 
indicate the warrior whose turn it was to pay for the bottle of 
whisky, the consumption of which he evidently regarded as 
essential to the maintenance of our morale. 

About the end of my first year in Baroda the morose Resident 
retired and the condition of lassitude and depression to which 
I had been reduced by the dreadful climate and the monotony 
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of my daily routine was to some extent relieved by the pleasant 
eccentricities of his successor, whose main preoccupation in life 
appeared to be the elimination of flies. Whenever one of those 
noxious insects was sighted, whether in the office or the dining 
room, all activities were suspended until it had been liquidated, 
and unceasing efforts were directed to render the building im¬ 
mune from such incursions. Also the ban on alcohol was relaxed 
and some mild degree of conviviality occasionally attained. Never¬ 
theless, with another hot-weather season beginning to spread its 
pall of lethargy, the war in Europe at its most perilous crisis and 
prospects of leave to England receding further and further into 
infinite mists of pessimism, it was hard enough to keep cheerful. 

Somehow or other 1 struggled through the early summer. In 
June the arrival of the monsoon brought relief but unhappily 
culminated in one of those floods for which Baroda subsequently 
achieved world wide notoriety through the author of that lurid 
tale of how The Rains Came, the film version of which, witnessed 
many years later, brought back to me vivid recollections of local 
scenes and personalities. 

At last came a joyous day when I felt sufficiently ill to summon 
medical aid. The doctor at once diagnosed an acute attack of 
jaundice and with sensations of inexpressible relief I retired to 
bed to savour the privileges of an invalid, including daily visits 
from the Resident, bringing with him milk puddings made by 
his own hands and guaranteed to be free from any possible con¬ 
tamination by the loathly fly. All that was needed to complete 
my satisfaction was the doctor’s pronouncement that two months 
leave would be required for convalescence, coupled with an inti¬ 
mation that I should not be returning to Baroda, since the officer 
who had arrived to take over my duties would be staying on 
indefinitely. So, for the moment, all I had to do was to make 
my plans for a holiday. Kashmir was the obvious solution and 
my thoughts turned instinctively to Gulmarg, loftiest and loveliest 
of its summer resorts. 

During the days of leisure there was time for serious thought 
about my future. In spite of the glamour of Princely courts and 
the kindness and consideration which I had experienced at the 
hands of so many who frequented them, I found myself wonder¬ 
ing whether, after all, the administrative work which I had 
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admired so much in the Central Provinces, and in which one 
enjoyed a measure of authority for getting things done, was not 
preferable to a sphere in which one had to depend so greatly on 
the resources of diplomacy and persuasion which, it seemed to 
me, were all too frequently baffled and frustrated. 

I had in fact begun to sense a curiously illogical latent hostility 
between Durbar and paramount power. In Kashmir, with its mild 
and acquiescent Ruler whose interests lay so largely outside the 
realm of politics, this had been hardly noticeable, but in Baroda 
—and, as I subsequently experienced, in other important States 
—things were different. 

For this there seemed to be a variety of reasons. Firstly, though 
the State had never been involved in warfare against the Honour¬ 
able Company, there was perhaps a subconscious feeling that, but 
for the disastrous outcome of such warfare between the Company 
and other members of the Mahratta Confederacy, the Mahrattas 
and not the British would have inherited the paramountcy of the 
Moguls. Secondly, the State of Baroda was embedded in a part 
of India where nationalist and even revolutionary sentiment had 
already become conspicuously active. It was therefore only to be 
expected that such sentiment should to some extent permeate 
into the local intelligentsia, which was naturally much more 
numerous and vocal in that comparatively highly educated com¬ 
munity than had been the case in Kashmir. 

Also there was the fact, to which I have already referred, that 
the functions of the Residency at that time were predominantly 
concerned with problems and requirements arising out of the 
war in Europe. The satisfaction of those requirements necessarily 
involved no small degree of sacrifice on the part of the Durbar 
and a certain amount of inconvenience, and even hardship, to 
their subjects. It may be that the needs of the times might have 
been explained to the wStatc authorities more tactfully or con¬ 
vincingly, or that they on their part were unduly sensitive and 
suspicious about any encroachment upon their highly prized 
sovereignty and prestige, or even that there was some residue of 
bitterness from the deposition of the Maharaja's predecessor. 

Whatever the causes may have been, it began to appear to me 
that relations between Residency and Durbar were by no means 
such as might have been expected between the protecting power 
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and a State indebted to that power for guarantees of survival and 
the stability of its dynasty. There were in fact ominous indica¬ 
tions of that unfortunate attitude towards ‘the shackles of the 
Political Department* which, as will later be seen, led certain 
Rulers to seek allies in other quarters and helped to precipitate 
the tragedy which eventually engulfed them all. 

The outcome of these reflections w^as a letter to Simla in which 
I requested that, as soon as the progress or termination of the 
war should make it convenient to release me, my services might 
be replaced at the disposal of the Government of the Central 
Provinces. 
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My letter to Simla evoked a reply which, apart from flattering 
my vanity, held out immediate prospects too attractive to forgo. 
Apparently my friend the fly-swatting Resident, as well as others 
who had had occasion to report on my labours during the last 
three years, had discerned in me a certain aptitude for coping 
with files and dealing with official correspondence. Anyhow I was 
offered the post of Under Secretary in the Foreign and Political 
Department and directed to report for duty at Simla on the 
conclusion of my leave, subject only to the understanding that 
I would, if found competent in that position, be prepared to be 
absorbed permanently in the cadre of the Department. Being 
assured on all hands that to refuse such an offer would be the 
very height of folly, I halted no longer between two opinions and 
gave the required assurance, which I have certainly never since 
had any cause to regret. 

Arriving at Simla in the late autumn of 1917, when the annual 
return of the Government of India to Delhi was already immi¬ 
nent, 1 presented myself with due awe and deference at the 
quaint old wooden building which was to become so familiar to 
me in the course of many subsequent summers. Generally referred 
to as the ‘Foreign Office’ or, in the less respectful vernacular, as 
the Munshikhana or ‘home of scribes’, it was built out from a 
steeply sloping hillside which necessitated its being entered across 
a covered bridge, from the end of which a short corridor led to 
the rooms occupied by the Foreign Secretary and his staff. 

Not so long ago a single Secretary had combined the functions 
of dealing with the Indian States with responsibility for the 
affairs of the North-West Frontier and Baluchistan as well as for 
the relations of India with Afghanistan, Nepal, Tibet, and the 
Sheikhs and Sultans of the Persian Gulf, to say nothing of the 
French and Portuguese possessions in India. Probably in those 
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days the mind of the Foreign Secretary was concentrated mainly 
on such external problems and anxieties as led to the launching 
of punitive expeditions into tribal territory or the despatch of 
Lord Roberts to Kabul and Kandahar, the affairs of the ‘Native 
States’, as they were then called, being dealt with in a somewhat 
summary manner involving the minimum expenditure of time 
and paper. But some years before my arrival in Simla the magni¬ 
tude and complexity of the problems, presented by their very 
existence side by side with British India, had become increasingly 
apparent and had begun to occupy the whole time and attention 
of a ‘Political Secretary’, whose status in the munshikhana was 
co-equal with that of his ‘Foreign’ colleague, both of them enjoy¬ 
ing direct access to the Viceroy, since the ‘Foreign and Political’ 
portfolio was the only one held by no member of the Executive 
C^ouncil, being reserved in His Excellency’s own hands. 

Thus the main portion of the building became divided into 
two sections, each comprising a stately apartment for the Secre¬ 
tary, a considerably smaller one for his Deputy and the ‘usual 
offices’ for stenographers and a goodly company of clerical 
workers. There was also an ‘Assistant Secretary’ who had to serve 
two masters, being in charge of all such matters as recruitment, 
leave, postings and conditions of service for the whole establish¬ 
ment of the dual Department. Last, and certainly least, there 
was the Under Secretary, whose modest functions also pertained 
to the Foreign as well as to the Political sphere. Altogether it was 
an impressive repository of great traditions and it was intriguing 
to speculate on the varying reactions which might be produced 
in so many nooks and crannies of Asia by the streams of sealed 
envelopes embodying the results of the day’s labours which 
poured into the neighbouring Post Office on the Mall, or to 
witness the impressive departure of the Secretaries and their 
despatch boxes as, spruce in morning dress, they sped away in 
rickshaws towards Viceregal Lodge for the weekly interviews with 
His Excellency at which so many grave matters were discussed 
and decided. 

As if I were not already sufficiently overawed by my new sur¬ 
roundings, I had to listen on the very first day to some portentous 
warnings and exhortations from a senior officer whose own advent 
to the office had been quite recent and who was still all too con- 
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scious of his new-found dignity. ‘Above all,' he concluded, ‘this 
is not a place in which one can afford to be careless or negligent. 
You must remember that almost everything you write on our files 
may have widespread repercussions. It is eventually printed and 
may be cited again and again in the years to come.' 

Later I found that this was literally true. The axe of re¬ 
trenchment had not yet been brought to bear upon the tree of 
bureaucracy. Our private printing press was still installed in the 
basement and as soon as the correspondence on any particular 
subject was concluded and the file closed, the printers got to 
work upon it without any preliminary pruning or editing, every 
trivial observation or facetious marginal comment thus becoming 
permanently enshrined in the sacred records. Nor had the activi¬ 
ties of the officer appointed about this time to survey the possi¬ 
bilities of economy in the use of stationery by all departments 
of the Government of India yet deprived us of our cream-laid 
foolscap paper, the excellence of which, I still believe, had a 
definite effect on the quality, and certainly on the legibility, of 
what we wrote upon it. 

I would venture, indeed, to record a claim that the general 
level of our literary output, as also of that of other Departments 
of the Government of India, was such as might be regarded with 
legitimate pride. At any rate it was uncontaminated by official 
jargon, though the diction of formal despatches to the Secretary 
of State, which had to be signed by all members of the Executive 
Council, was indeed liable to exhibit a certain grave, but by no 
means pedantic, rotundity. Long before I left India that solemn 
channel of communication, redolent of the days when the 
Directors of the East India Company used to subscribe them¬ 
selves as the Governor General's ‘affectionate friends’, was rarely, 
if ever, employed. In its place there flowed a spate of telegrams, 
often of such portentous length that they had to be despatched 
in instalments like a serial story or, where the matter was less 
urgent. Secretary's letters from the departmental head to the 
Permanent Under Secretary at the India Office. 

The sphere of my own responsibilities as Under Secretary was 
by no means glamorous, the subjects allotted to that official being 
of the nature of remnants unworthy of the attention of his 
superiors. I found myself in charge of two branches of the office 
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designated ‘Honours' and ‘General*. The former dealt with such 
routine functions as the drawing-up of ceremonial programmes 
for Viceregal tours, the reception of Princes visiting the capital 
and the making of arrangements for the periodical Investitures 
held at Viceregal Lodge, my own duties including the privilege 
of handing to His Excellency on such occasions the silken 
cushions on which reposed the decorations and insignia to be 
conferred upon each recipient. These functions were soon to 
be shorn of much of their traditional splendour, but few who 
attended them in those days would ever forget the dazzling 
spectacle afforded by the vast congregation of civil and military 
officers in full-dress uniform, the multicoloured silks and satins 
of their ladies and the shimmer of historic pearls, diamonds and 
emeralds on the turbans and necks of the Maharajas and Nawabs, 
who never failed to iivail themselves of these special opportunities 
to emphasise the magnificence of the Princely Order. 

The subjects dealt with by the ‘General* Branch were a fairly 
dreary collection of odds and ends, mainly relating to the 
‘Foreign’ side of the Department. Those which linger most 
clearly in my memory were the administration of the recently 
introduced Passport system and of the rules relating to the im¬ 
port of arms and ammunition into the States, and the issue 
of exequaturs, or instruments of formal recognition, to newly 
appointed foreign consular officers. It was not easy to wax 
enthusiastic about such matters, but I derived a certain vicarious 
excitement from the lofty issues which were constantly being 
dealt with in the adjoining rooms, the occupants of which would 
frequently honour me with some insight into current events. This 
was the time when the momentous reforms arising out of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford discussions were coming to the birth and 
the new policy typified by the creation of the Chamber of Princes 
was being worked out. One official closely concerned with this 
process had an engaging habit of announcing from time to time, 
when some problem of special intricacy was occupying his atten¬ 
tion, that he proposed to ‘concentrate*. On such occasions his 
orderlies were mobilised to prevent anyone from approacliing 
the door of his apartment and to ensure that no unseemly noises 
should derange the processes of his intellectual gestation. But 
u.sually the rnunshikhana was a cheerful sociable place and when- 
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ever, in the course of the day’s work, we felt in need of relaxation 
or enlightenment, we drifted in and out of each other’s rooms 
busily collecting information and advice and exchanging the 
latest items of departmental news and gossip. 

Within a few weeks came my first experience of the annual 
Simla-Delhi migration by which, in a manner which seemed to 
me quite miraculous, practically the whole vast structure of the 
Government of India with its mountainous impedimenta and 
great host of camp followers was in the course of a few days 
transplanted intact to its winter quarters without any noticeable 
interruption of its essential activities. The whole process was a 
triumph of organisation perfected by generations of experience 
until it had come to be accepted by all concerned as a natural 
phenomenon no less inevitable than the march of the seasons or 
the rising and setting of the sun. Thus was it to continue for just 
another quarter of a century until the strains and stresses of the 
second world war, intensified by the quickened tempo of consti¬ 
tutional changes, had created so many new Departments and so 
great an inflation of those already in existence that all the office 
accommodation in Simla and Delhi combined became quite in¬ 
sufficient to house them. From 1941 onwards the personnel of the 
Imperial Secretariat, amongst whom I was again to find myself 
numbered at that time, 'stayed pul’. 

Those who undertook the exodus to Delhi in 1918 found them¬ 
selves in a world of improvisation. Six years had elapsed since the 
King Emperor in person had announced the birth of yet another 
Delhi within that historic area where already at least half-a- 
dozen ruined and abandoned cities proclaimed the instability 
of dynasties, and had ceremonially planted its foundation stone 
in the arena in which his great Durbar had been staged. But the 
decision to preserve until the last possible moment the secret of 
impending change had precluded consultation with the engineers 
and other experts who alone could pronounce upon the prac¬ 
ticability of such a project. In due course it was ruled that the 
Durbar site was hopelessly unsuitable, and the stone which the 
Emperor had laid, so far from becoming the headstone of the 
corner, languished in desolate obscurity without fulfilling any 
function more spectacular than that of a rendezvous for meets 
of the Delhi Hunt. 
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More than ten miles away, on the site ultimately selected, the 
building of the new capital had already commenced, though 
progress was greatly retarded by the exigencies of the war. Mean¬ 
while emergency arrangements for housing the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment had been made by erecting a series of temporary buildings 
on the fringes of the 'old Delhi' of the Moghuls, supplemented by 
a veritable city of tents and other ephemeral structures in the 
vicinity of the neighbouring Durbar area, which already possessed 
a railway station, a Church, and the inevitable Club. The Secre¬ 
tariat was accommodated in a mass of white washed buildings 
vividly suggestive of the 'white cities’ of Shepherd’s Bush, 
Wembley or Earl’s Court, and many officers and their families 
were congregated in similarly improvised hostels close at hand. 

But despite the general atmosphere of transient improvisation, 
one could not fail to sense far more vividly than in the aloof tran¬ 
quillity of Simla that this was indeed the Capital city of a vast 
empire. The Union Jack fluttered not only over the Secretariat 
and the modest dwellings which temporarily housed the Viceroy 
and the Commander in Chief, but also from the parapet of the 
great Red Fort, once the scene of the splendours of the Court of 
Shah Jehan and, only sixty years before, of the inglorious preten¬ 
sions of the last of the puppet Emperors, whose brief resuscitation 
by the mutineers had stirred the hnal feeble flicker of Moghul 
grandeur. Above the European residential quarter rose the famous 
rocky Ridge from which had been launched the little force which 
stormed the rebel city, and from a garden close to the city wall 
the statue of John Nicholson flourished its sword towards the 
Kashmir Gate, still pitted by cannon balls from the battery 
directed by the youthful Roberts from the garden of the Delhi 
Club. 

But Delhi is an ageless mint of history, and these relics of 
Moghul and British achievement were surrounded over a vast 
area in all directions by massive, and often extremely beautiful, 
reminders of other, and earlier, civilisations. Small wonder then 
that a great number of tourists, including many Americans, came 
to gaze upon these things during the winter months, resorting 
mainly to the Cecil Hotel where, almost within sight of the 
Kashmir Gate, the remarkable Hotz family had created a kind 
of Swiss oasis of comfort. 
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I, too, enjoyed my fill of such sightseeing, but my preoccupation 
was mainly with the Princely visitors who swarmed to Delhi 
during those hectic seasons which followed the conclusion of the 
war, to attend the Conferences convened by Lord Chelmsford, to 
participate in horse shows and polo tournaments or to transact 
business with the Political Department or local jewellers, tailors 
or gunsmiths. When such visits were in any way ofi&cial the dis¬ 
tinguished visitors had to be met at the railway station and I 
spent many an embarrassing hour there, waiting for overdue 
trains and jostling my way through hordes of shouting coolies 
in the endeavour to ascertain which of the dishevelled figures 
emerging from the dusty carriages was the potentate whom I had 
been deputed to welcome. He at least had no cause for any such 
uncertainty, since I was required to array myself on these 
occasions in one of the elaborate and costly uniforms with which 
recruits to the Political Department had perforce to provide 
themselves. 

There were, however, occasions when the visiting Prince made 
things easy for me by causing his saloon to be shunted into a 
siding and intimating in advance the hour at which he would 
be prepared to emerge. In particular I recall the courteous dignity 
of the venerable Maharana of Udaipur, whose old-world attire 
and portentous white whiskers proclaimed him for what he was 
—the revered and acknowledged doyen of Rajput chivalry. It 
was the special pride of his family that they had never given a 
princess to adorn the zenana of a Moghul Emperor, and even in 
his relations with the British throne His Highness had succeeded 
in maintaining a certain immunity from formal homage. The 
problem of avoiding the impasse which might have resulted from 
requiring him to do obeisance to the King Emperor at the Delhi 
Durbar had been solved by giving him a position on His Majesty's 
personal staff, but even in that capacity his attendance was liable 
to be prevented by convenient attacks of fever. Similarly the pro¬ 
posal to invest him with the insignia of a Grand Commander of 
the Order of the Star of India had aroused in him a certain 
disquiet by reason of the fact that the manner of wearing the 
riband with its bediamonded badge was not dissimilar from that 
of the coloured strip of cloth and inscribed brass plate which 
distinguished the humble messengers attached to Government 
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Courts and offices. ‘Not even the King Emperor/ he exclaimed, 
‘shall make a chaprasi of me* Similarly he held himself aloof 
from consorting on terms of equality with lesser Rulers on the 
benches of the Chamber of Princes and on the occasion when 
I met him he had come in solitary state to Delhi for a private 
meeting with the Viceroy. 

The largest gathering of Princes in all my experience took 
place when the Duke of Connaught visited Delhi in 1921 to 
inaugurate the various reforms resulting from the Montagu- 
Chelmsford discussions. The salute guns boomed incessantly and 
the climax of pageantry was reached when the Chamber of Princes 
met for the first time in the Moghul Hall of Public Audience 
within the precincts of the Red Fort. That function, and the 
subsequent reception in the illuminated garden, presented scenes 
of unforgettable splendour and seemed to foreshadow a new lease 
of life for the Princely Order. With what scorn and incredulity 
would I have spurned the idea, had any bold prophet dared to 
voice it, that within little more than a quarter of a century and 
before my own connection with that Order had terminated, it 
would have reached the verge of extinction, or that the gorgeous 
palaces which the princes were being encouraged to erect for 
themselves at the Imperial Capital were destined to be diverted 
to the housing of the foreign ambassadors so soon to be accredited 
to an independent Indian republic! 

Meanwhile I was destined to return again and again to Delhi 
and to Simla. After my first spell of leave in 1920 I was reposted 
as Under Secretary and became one of the first official inhabitants 
of the new capital before the vast structure of Viceroy’s House 
and the adjoining Secretariat had risen more than a few feet 
above ground level, and when it required a vivid imagination 
to visualise even the possibility of the astonishing transformation 
of that parched and treeless plain into a magnificent city with 
its stately buildings interspersed by great stretches of green park¬ 
land, ornamental stretches of water and miles of shady avenues. 
The process had neared completion in 1924 when Lord Irwin 
became the first occupant of Viceroy’s House, but by the time of 
my final sojourn in Delhi during the latter years of the second 
world war, the beauty and majesty of the place had become 
sadly marred by an unsightly outcrop of innumerable sheds and 
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barracks erected for the accommodation of the new establish¬ 
ments which that emergency had called into being. 

In the years between, the variety and interest of my work was 
continually expanding. At one time I found myself deputed for 
a month to Calcutta, where the oldest official records were still 
housed, charged with the duty of research into the circumstances 
of all the successions to the thrones of Moslem States in India 
during the entire period of the East India Company's ascendancy. 
Some years later I was allotted the task of reviewing the situation 
created by the report of a committee presided over by Sir Harcourt 
Butler which had been convened to examine a great mass of 
grievances which the Chamber of Princes, in its early exuberance, 
had formulated against the operations of British paramountcy. 
Such a development was indeed the natural and inevitable sequel 
to the inauguration of the Chamber which, as the Committee 
remarked, signalised the final abandonment by the Paramount 
Power of its old policy of isolating the States and opened up 
new opportunities of combination amongst themselves as well as 
new forms of co-operation with the central government. ‘The 
States,’ they observed, ‘have been taken into open conference. 
The policy of secrecy has been abandoned. For the old process 
of decision without discussion has been substituted the new pro¬ 
cess of decision after open conference and consultation.’ 

Taking advantage of this new dispensation a representative 
group of Princes had, in 191?7, asked the Viceroy for the appoint¬ 
ment of a special committee to examine the relations existing 
between them and the Paramount Power and to suggest means 
for the settlement of differences. They asked also for the removal 
of certain disabilities under which they felt that they laboured. 

As soon as the committee began its labours it became clear that 
the main objective of the Princess was to secure a definite and 
comprehensive enumeration of the functions of paramountcy, 
their object being to safeguard themselves against what they 
regarded as constantly recurring and unjustifiably novel inroads 
into their cherished sovereignty. To this end they obtained from 
a galaxy of English lawyers, headed by Sir Leslie (later Lord 
Justice) Scott, an ‘opinion’ in support of the contention that ‘the 
resort to paramountcy, as an unlimited reservoir of discretion¬ 
ary authority over the Indian States, is based upon a radical 
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misconception of what paramountcy means/ The arguments of 
the lawyers were however based upon the fundamentally inaccurate 
statement that ‘the Indian States were originally independent, 
each possessed of full sovereignty’ and that therefore their sub¬ 
ordination to the British Crown was limited to the sphere of con¬ 
cessions specifically made in their various treaties. Mindful, no 
doubt, of the facts relating to the origin and preservation of so 
many of the States and the relations of almost all of them with 
the Moghul Emperors and the heads of the Mahratta con¬ 
federacy, Sir Harcourt Butler and his colleagues observed that 
‘it is not in accordance with historical fact that paramountcy gives 
the Crown definite rights and imposes upon it definite duties in 
respect of certain matters only’ . . . ‘the opinion of Counsel 
appears to us to ignore a long chapter of historical experience’. 
And so, in the most pregnant paragraph of their report, they 
acknowledged their ‘failure to find some formula which will 
cover the exercise of paramountcy... . The reason for such failure 
is not far to seek. Conditions alter rapidly in a changing world. 
Imperial necessity and new conditions may at any time raise 
unexpected situations. Paramountcy must remain paramount: it 
must fulfil its obligations, defining or adapting itself according 
to the .shifting necessities of the time and the progressive develop¬ 
ment of the States.’ 

The paragraph closed with a sentence which sheds a lurid light 
upon the futility of the application of legal technicalities to a 
situation created—and eventually to be dissolved—by the inexor¬ 
able march of historical events. When, within less than twenty 
years, His Majesty’s Government announced the abrogation of 
paramountcy and the restoration to the Princes of the theoretical 
independence upon which their lawyers had so emphatically 
relied, there came swift and dramatic demonstration of the tragic 
accuracy of the warning that ‘On paramountcy and paramountcy 
alone can the States rely for their preservation through the 
generations that are to come. Through paramountcy is pushed 
aside the danger of destruction or annexation.’ 

Apart from this central and dominant theme of paramountcy, 
the representations of the Princes and the report of the Com¬ 
mittee dealt with a great variety of specific grievances, large and 
small, all of which had to be meticulously surveyed by the 
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Government of India and conclusions thereon formulated for the 
consideration of the Secretary of State. In addition there was the 
momentous question as to whether the admittedly weak and 
unsatisfactory situation of the States in regard to participation 
in the formation of policy in central subjects, such as sea customs 
and excise, which closely affected them and their subjects, could 
be remedied by their participation in some sort of federal govern¬ 
ment. On this point the Butler Committee tersely observed that 
‘it would seem quite clear that any schemes of what may be 
called, perhaps loosely, a federal character are at present wholly 
premature* and that ‘there is need for great caution in dealing 
with any question of federation at the present time, so passion¬ 
ately are the Princes as a whole attached to the maintenance, in 
its entirety and unimpaired, of their individual sovereignty 
within their States*. 

Here again the prescience of the Committee was eventually 
confirmed since, although the Princes, in their chagrin at the 
reaffirmation of an unlimited paramountcy, were soon to be 
found coquetting with British Indian politicians and busily 
collaborating in the formulation of a federal scheme, that scheme 
was eventually doomed to be stillborn, largely because they found 
it to involve a surrender of sovereignty on a scale which in their 
early enthusiasm they had utterly failed to visualise. 

The conclusion of the Butler Committee on the impractica¬ 
bility of an immediate federation of India had been repeated by 
the statutory Commission headed by Lord Simon whose report, 
in so far as it affected the States, also fell within the scope of my 
labours, which eventually produced what I believe to have been 
the lengthiest despatch ever sent by the Government of India 
to the Secretary of State. By this time the urge for more compre¬ 
hensive measures of self-government for India had reached the 
point at which it was decided to summon the famous Round 
Table Conference which met in London in 19S0 and embarked 
upon that prodigious scries of discussions and enquiries which 
eventually culminated in the new Government of India Act of 

It was of course in the nature of things that the Government 
of India should depute some of its own officers to observe, or 
even to participate in, the activities of the Conference and to 
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my great delight I found myself, together with another more 
senior member of the Department, attached in a nebulous 
capacity to the stafF of its Secretary General. 

Not unnaturally that most able and resourceful officer tended 
to rely mainly, if not entirely, on the galaxy of secretarial talent 
and experience supplied to him from the India Office, and such 
time as we spent in the room assigned to us there hung rather 
heavily upon our hands. It was of course somewhat disconcerting 
that the representatives of the Princely Order unexpectedly and, 
as it subsequently appeared, with a quite inadequate apprecia¬ 
tion of the commitments involved, pronounced themselves at the 
very outset of the proceedings to be in favour of a Federal consti¬ 
tution for India, thus rendering out of date not only the despatch 
upon which I had lavished so much time and labour, but also a 
great part of the monumental Report of the Simon Commission. 
Nevertheless it was indescribably thrilling to find oneself in close, 
though humble, contact with so many notable and outstanding 
personalities, to have access to all meetings of the Conference 
and its various committees in the stately precincts of St. James’s 
Palace and even to be admitted as an awed spectator to more 
informal meetings in such Holies of Holies as the Prime Minister’s 
room at the House of Commons, the Jerusalem Chamber in the 
House of Lords and the Cabinet Room at 10 Downing Street. 

No less memorable were the social occasions in which all who 
appeared on the official list of persons connected with the Con¬ 
ference were privileged to participate; for all London seemed 
to be aglow with feelings of hospitable goodwill towards India 
which were most cordially reciprocated by the delegates, particu¬ 
larly by the Princes, whose talents and resources in such matters 
had always been unrivalled and who were perhaps disposed to 
feel more at home in the banqueting hall than in the Conference 
Chamber. Even the least opulent of them all gave a Christmas 
tea-party at which it was good to sec him basking in the smiles 
of Cabinet Ministers and pulling a cracker with the Lord Mayor. 
The greater Princes kept open house at London’s luxury hotels 
and I recollect only one occasion which was marred by an un¬ 
fortunate oversight on the part of the management. This was 
a magnificent luncheon party given by a Muslim Ruler, the 
majority of the company being of the same persuasion. As the 
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piece de resistance a plump grouse was placed before each guest, 
but a thrill of horror rippled round the table when it was 
observed that the breast of each bird was garnished with a goodly 
slice of bacon fat. Someone had certainly blundered, but com¬ 
ments were politely limited to hushed whispers and the faithful 
resigned themselves to the role of temporary vegetarians. 

There appears to have been an unwritten rule that the Prime 
Minister's numerous other preoccupations would prevent him 
from participating in such functions, except in the case of an 
invitation from the delegation representing the premier State 
of Hyderabad. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, however, succumbed to 
the blandishments of that flamboyant personality the Maharaja 
of Alwar to the extent of agreeing to be the guest of honour at 
a banquet in the Connaught Rooms. Shortly before this function 
my colleague and I were honoured by a visit from an assistant 
Private Secretary from Downing Street who announced that he 
had come to consult us in regard to the speech which the Prime 
Minister would be delivering in response to the toast of his 
health. The Alwar State is in Rajputana, for which area my 
colleague was Resident, and no one knew better than he that its 
Ruler, in spite of his great charm and ability, was hardly a suit¬ 
able person to have been singled out for this special distinction. 
In fact not many years were to elapse before His Highness's 
subjects rose in rebellion against intolerable oppressions. We 
waited therefore with peculiar interest to see whether the Private 
Secretary's enquiry would even at that late juncture afford oppor¬ 
tunity for tactful warning, and it was difficult to keep a straight 
face when we were informed that the only point on which Mr. 
MacDonald desired enlightenment was as to whether it was from 
the sun or the moon that the ancient dynasty of Alwar claimed 
to be descended. 

Other oustanding recollections of those memorable days are 
sight of Queen Mary in conversation with the sparsely clad 
Mahatma at Buckingham Palace, a banquet given by His 
Majesty’s Government at which A. P. Herbert, in replying to 
the toast of ‘the Press’, caused uproarious mirth, in which no one 
joined more heartily than the Indian delegates, by professing 
inability to understand how so many highly intelligent persons 
could have travelled thousands of miles in search of the extremely 
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dubious benefits of parliamentary democracy; and a tea party 
given by Lord and Lady Londonderry at their London home. It 
so happened that on this occasion an unexpected prolongation 
of an important meeting detained almost all the delegates at 
St. James’s Palace until a late hour of the evening. Consequently 
the attendance at Park Lane was limited to a sprinkling of un¬ 
important camp followers and I shall always remember with 
grateful appreciation the nonchalant grace with which our host 
and hostess rose—or rather descended—to the occasion in making 
us feel welcome and in displaying some of the special treasures 
of Londonderry House. 

At the end of the second session of the Conference in London 
the Prime Minister appointed three Committees to visit India 
for the collection of evidence and information on various sub jects 
germane to the framing of the new constitution. To one of these, 
endowed with the cumbrous designation ‘Indian States Enquiry 
Committee (Financial)’, was entrusted the arduous task of deter¬ 
mining how far attainment of an ideal system of federal finance, 
under which all federal units would contribute on a uniform 
basis to federal resources, was affected by certain existing rights 
of some of the States and certain contributions of a special 
character which many of them were already making to the 
resources of the Indian Government. 

It would be tedious to recount these rights and contributions 
in any detail. Suffice it to say that the ‘rights’ consisted mainly of 
varying measures of privilege and immunity in respect of sea 
customs and the salt tax, the ‘contributions’ being cash tributes 
payable by many States under their treaties and cessions of 
territory made by a few of them in the past in return for assur¬ 
ances of protection. These by-products of history and geography 
had already produced a crop of controversial problems which had 
occupied the attention of Sir Harcourt Butler and his colleagues 
and been reviewed in the despatch containing the Government 
of India’s conclusions on their report. I had therefore acquired 
some special familiarity with them and, doubtless for that reason, 
now found myself nominated as Joint Secretary of this new Com¬ 
mittee which was to be led by the Right Honourable J. C. C. 
(now Viscount) Davidson, then Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, one other member of the House of Commons, one of 
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the House of Lords, a member of the India OflSce Council and 
three other distinguished gentlemen possessing expert knowledge 
on certain aspects of the enquiry. 

The Indian cold weather was already well advanced and it 
soon became apparent that it would not be possible for the com¬ 
mittee to reach Bombay before the end of January. The task of 
making preliminary arrangements was thus a very urgent one 
and after a few hurried discussions in London, at which the 
general course of the itinerary was planned, 1 found myself in 
Delhi again in the unenviable capacity of advance agent, coping 
with innumerable problems of transport and accommodation and 
endeavouring to acquaint the numerous States concerned with 
some details of the information, to say nothing of the ‘facilities’, 
which would be required of them. The complexity of my task will 
be apparent from the fact, as recorded in the Report eventually 
produced, that when the Committee left India in May its journeys 
had amounted to 8,476 miles by rail, 1,704 miles by road and 411 
miles by sea, and that its Report, which was written on return 
to London and presented on 1st July igSg, covered nearly 3 oo 
pages of print, including a great mass of statistics and two 
elaborate maps. 

For me it was infinitely the most laborious business in which 
I ever found myself involved, the strain of almost unceasing travel 
combined with the composition of explanatory memoranda, 
writing up the minutes of discussions, organising the journeys 
and endeavouring to respond to the varied expectations of the 
party in the matter of information and amenities of every descrip¬ 
tion driving me at times to the verge of distraction. In addition, 
though there were occasions when I absented myself on the 
ground of urgent work from functions from which in ordinary 
circumstances I should have derived immense pleasure, much 
time was taken up by sightseeing, shooting expeditions, banquets, 
garden parties, military reviews and an infinity of other entertain¬ 
ments by which the Princes gave vent to their traditional genius 
for hospitality with an exuberance accentuated perhaps on this 
occasion by their anxious interest in the subjects which their 
distinguished visitors had come to discuss. 

For the members of the Committee, and the wives by which 
some of them were accompanied, it was a truly remarkable 
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experience, being probably the most comprehensive and revealing 
peregrination of Indian India ever compressed into so compara¬ 
tively short a period of time. Even for me, oppressed as I was with 
the manifold preoccupations of a Secretarial cicerone, there were 
invaluable and enjoyable interludes of fresh experience. The 
most restful of these were a couple of soothing days in the lovely 
hill station of Ootacamund and a voyage on the coasting steamer 
plying between Bombay and Karachi, the route of which was 
obligingly altered so that our party might make a detailed inspec¬ 
tion of all the little ports which fringe the Kathiawar peninsular. 
The tour afforded also my first opportunity to see something of 
the great States of Southern India—Hyderabad, still a living 
fragment of Moghul grandeur; Mysore, the model State, whose 
Ruler, wonderfully combining culture with sportmanship, drove 
us round the environs of his palace in a four in hand and 
staged a unique concert of Eastern and Western music, the items 
of which were performed in a series of separate rooms each 
decorated and furnished to provide the appropriate atmosphere; 
and the semi-tropical principalities of Cochin and Travancore, 
where the swarming and highly literate population seemed to 
live largely upon fish, coconuts and tapioca, amidst a humid 
luxuriance of lagoons and backwaters, redolent of the South 
Sea islands. 

There followed, in vivid contrast, an all too rapid tour through 
the ancient capitals of Rajputana—Udaipur, with its gleaming 
lakes and lingering arotna of old time chivalry, Jaipur, the home 
of cunning craftsmanship and priceless treasures of art and archi¬ 
tecture, in rapid process of emergence from mediaevalism, and 
the two great desert cities of Jodhpur and Bikanir, home towns 
of the Marwari merchants reputed to bury in these remote strong¬ 
holds the vast wealth amassed by their commercial activities 
throughout the length and breadth of India. In the towering rock 
fortress of Jodhpur we found a London jeweller busily engaged 
in a systematic valuation of the Maharaja’s treasures, the most 
modern of which was a solid silver set of bathroom furniture and 
toilet apparatus designed for the use of the Prince of Wales whilst 
enjoying His Highness’s hospitality; and in Bikanir, housed in 
a palace which challenged in size and splendour even the new 
home of the Viceroys in Delhi, we were regaled by a review of the 
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famous camel corps, and a round of sightseeing, indefatigably 
conducted by that unique personality Maharaja Sir Ganga Singh, 
which reduced us to almost speechless exhaustion. 

Eventually, with the hot weather already established, we re¬ 
assembled in Simla for a series of conferences with various 
Departments of the central government before embarking on 
the homeward voyage, during which I toiled laboriously in my 
cabin on the composition of a Historical Survey designed as an 
introductory chapter for the Committee’s Report, and, with the 
help of a bundle of ancient files purloined from Simla, a brief 
history of the operations by which the British authorities in India 
had acquired and organised control of the vast salt resources 
afforded by the States of Rajputana. Finally there were strenuous 
weeks in London, during which the Report rapidly assumed its 
final shape. It only remains to record the melancholy fact that 
out of all this toil and tribulation very little of practical or per¬ 
manent value emerged, since, although the recommendations of 
the Committee were approved, and many of them embodied in 
the Government of India Act of 1985, the relevant portion of that 
Act never came into operation, inasmuch as the introduction 
of its Tederal’ section depended upon a certain degree of agree¬ 
ment by the States to join the proposed federation. When the 
time came to invite such accession, the early enthusiasm of the 
Princes for co-operation with British India in ‘central subjects’ 
had been dissipated by a clearer understanding of the implica¬ 
tions involved and also by the hostile attitude of the new demo¬ 
cratic provincial governments, with the result that an opportunity 
which might have saved them from virtual extinction was finally 
and irrevocably lost. 

During the following eight years I was pleasantly absorbed in 
the duties of a Political Agent, and subsequently of Resident, in 
Central India, and it was not until the end of 1940 that I em¬ 
barked on my last spell of work in the Secretariat—this time as 
Secretary to the Viceroy in his new capacity, created by the Act 
of 1985, as ‘Crown Representative’ in relation to the Indian 
States, whose affairs were no longer the direct concern of the 
Government of India or the Governor General. In 1941 I par¬ 
ticipated for the last time in what was probably the final mass 
migration to Simla, the scene of my labours from the autumn of 
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that year up till the end of 1948 remaining fixed in a strangely 
grim and unfamiliar Delhi utterly transformed by the require¬ 
ments of the war. 

Naturally in those years of crisis much of our work acquired 
a new and vivid vitality from its connection with the ever- 
widening requirements of India’s war effort, and indeed, at times, 
when a junction of German and Japanese forces on Indian soil 
began to appear something more than a fantastic possibility, 
there was a strange element of unreality in the scrutiny and 
examination of ancient precedents and nice points of ceremony, 
or in adjudication upon petty squabbles, which still formed no 
small portion of each day’s routine. 

There were also unwelcome occasions on which one was called 
upon, in accordance with long-standing orders from the highest 
quarter, to administer what seemed to me provocative pinpricks 
to princely pride. For many years we had been fighting a losing 
battle to protect what was described as the exclusive prerogative 
of the British Crown as the sole fountain of honour in India. No 
objection was raised to the award of medals by Rulers to deserv¬ 
ing subjects, but the institution of anything resembling an Order 
of Chivalry was strictly barred, as also was the use of the word 
‘royal’, or the words ‘Prince’ and ‘Princess’ in relation to a Ruler’s 
sons and daughters. 

At the same time the regular and punctual issue of Administra¬ 
tion Reports had long been advocated as a positive duty of every 
State, but unfortunately almost every such Report contained 
passages in which such taboos were ignored. It seemed indeed 
that the clerks of our Secretariat took an unholy delight in draw¬ 
ing attention to such items of information as the continued good 
health of the Royal Family, the educational achievements of 
Prince so-and-so or the award of the badge of the Double Eagle 
to the Prime Minister. Even the shape of the crown on official 
stationery was meticulously scrutinised. ‘Open’ coronets were in¬ 
nocuous but the ‘closed Tudor crown’ was gravely objectionable. 

It seemed to me regrettable that such minor blemishes should 
attract more attention than anything else in the administrative 
narratives and that what ought to have been occasions for con¬ 
gratulation or constructive criticism led only to bickering and 
resentment. I therefore deemed it justifiable, at this crisis in the 
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Empire’s fortunes, to suspend operations against solecisms which 
in my view the British Crown could well afford to ignore. 

Of infinitely greater interest and importance in my daily work 
were the innumerable problems arising out of the war and its 
devastating effect upon India’s economy. There had naturally 
been an immense expansion of the armed forces of the States, 
leading to all sorts of urgent necessities for securing their more 
effectual co-operation with the Indian army. There were in¬ 
numerable matters in which it became essential to make specific 
demands upon them, not only for the grant of facilities for train¬ 
ing and operations within their territories but for urgent legisla¬ 
tion and other measures in grappling with such an unprecedented 
emergency. 

The nature and extent of the response to such requirements 
may perhaps best be summarised by quotations from the speeches 
in which it was acknowledged by the Viceroy in the Chamber of 
Princes. Lord Linlithgow recalled how the Duke of Connaught, 
in inaugurating the Chamber, had spoken of the King Emperor’s 
confidence that in good times or evil the fidelity and unswerving 
support of the Indian Princes, by whom always ‘when most was 
needed, most was given’, could always be counted upon. His 
Excellency went on to enumerate in some detail the contributions 
of the Princes, which had covered every field in India’s war effort 
and embraced every form of service. Apart from personal service, 
‘in lavish gifts of money, in material, be it aircraft, house accom¬ 
modation, rolling stock, launches, the produce of their forests, 
mines and factories, or the provision of comforts for the troops, 
the Princes have done everything in their power to meet, and 
indeed to anticipate, all the many calls made upon them.’ ‘Thanks 
to their help, great aerodromes and strategical projects of every 
kind have sprung up in the territory of Indian States . . . and 
in the more prosaic but not less vital sphere of wartime legislation 
States have most willingly and comprehensively applied to their 
territories the British Indian Ordinances and other arrangements 
devised to meet the various emergencies which have been con¬ 
stantly arising.’ 

Hardly less prominent in the minds of the Crown Representa¬ 
tive and his advisers was the question as to how these ancient 
autocracies were to be fitted into a more democratic ‘post-war’ 
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India, and in particular how the standard of administration in 
the great number of States with small or moderate resources could 
be raised to a level which would justify their survival. The Princes 
themselves were not without misgivings as to their future and 
it was remarked by their Chancellor during the Chamber session 
in 1943 that ^uncharitable persons have already started warning 
us that, when the time comes, England will let down her friends 
to embrace her enemies because of their nuisance value.* Tlease 
tell England,’ said His Highness ‘that we of the Indian States 
repudiate such insinuations as mischievous, and that we have full 
faith in England’s plighted word and in her respect for solemn 
obligations.’ 

How far that rather pathetic confidence was misplaced it will 
be for history to judge. But it can at least be affirmed that Lord 
Linlithgow and those who, under him, were responsible for 
advising the Princes as to the most effectual means of safeguard¬ 
ing their position were by no means oblivious of the need for 
prompt and definite action. They endeavoured to obtain agree¬ 
ment in schemes for ‘safeguarding standards of administration 
by the application of formal constitutional methods for the 
transaction of State business’ and for ‘the difficult and delicate 
problems of determining what proportion of a State’s revenue 
can appropriately be earmarked for the use of the Ruler and his 
family, and what precisely are the items which should legitimately 
come within the scope of Civil Lists and Privy Purses’. There 
were also solemn and reiterated admonitions concerning the 
absolute necessity, so far as the smaller States were concerned, 
for some form of co-operative measures to secure a standard 
of administrative efficiency which was beyond their individual 
resources. 

Again and again the Princes were warned of the gravity of the 
eventual consequences which such advice was designed to avert, 
that where such co-operation was necessary it should take a form 
which no reasonable critic could assail on the ground that it 
was half hearted, and that the need for such sacrifice as might 
be involved in a partial surrender, or pooling, of sovereignty must 
be accepted as nothing less than a stark reality. The attention of 
those who persisted in blind reliance on the assurances contained 
in their treaties with the British Crown, the sanctity of which 
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had SO often been reaffirmed, was invited to the profound 
changes which the war was bringing about, the new forces, new 
ideas and new attitude of mind in the international field. ‘It 
would,‘ said the Viceroy, ‘be an injustice to your Highnesses to 
assume that any reasonable man amongst you would deny that 
the Crown’s obligations to protect carry with them equally bind¬ 
ing responsibilities to ensure, if need be, that what is protected 
continues to be worthy of protection.’ 

I left India for good only a few weeks after the Chamber session 
at which the last of these grave warnings was uttered, and this 
is not the place to describe or reflect upon the melancholy after¬ 
math of their fulfilment with a speed and thoroughness which 
must have astonished the speaker no less than those to whom his 
words had been addressed. Suffice it to record that they were re¬ 
ceived at the time with somewhat frigid politeness and that in the 
brief interval before the final tornado little, if any, acceleration 
was noticeable in the progress of the reforms so earnestly advo¬ 
cated. The other forces which were already at work developed, 
both in India and London, with breakneck speed and within 
less than five years one of iny most valued Indian friends, whose 
work as a Minister in more than one small State had afforded 
practical demonstration of the high degiee of contentment, 
prosperity and progressive development which, in spite of all 
their handicaps, such States were capable of attaining, wrote to 
me about ‘the transformation so dramatic and drastic that I often 
wonder whether I am still living in the same world that I knew 
only a few years ago—the Princely Order has been completely 
wiped out once and for all. For two decades they disregarded 
advice . . . The day of reckoning has come.’ 
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CENTRAL INDIA 


It is only in the nature of things that among all the numerous 
places in which I made a temporary home during my thirty-three 
years in India ‘one spot should prove beloved over air. That spot 
is undoubtedly Indore, the capital of the great Mahratta State 
ruled by the Holkar dynasty, and headquarters of the Resident 
entrusted with the functions of the British paramountcy in rela¬ 
tion to all the fifty-eight States comprised in the Central India 
agency, covering a total area of over 50,000 square miles with a 
population of about 7,000,000. 

In their size, resources, stages of social and economic develop¬ 
ment and in the history of their dynasties, these States presented 
a spectacle of infinite variety. The area of the largest was i 3 ,ooo 
square miles, that of the smallest thirteen. Some, like Indore, in¬ 
cluded one or more industrial towns, but for the most part they 
were purely agricultural and in some instances almost entirely 
covered by primeval forest. Only a few were easily accessible by 
rail. The capitals of many were situated at distances of twenty 
to one hundred miles from the nearest station. Four of them 
were important fragments of the great empire built up by the 
Mahrattas in the eighteenth century and a number of others had 
been founded by marauding adventurers taking advantage of those 
stormy limes. The remainder were ancient Rajput principalities, 
most of which had suffered grievously from the depredations of 
the Mahrattas and owed their revival and subsequent security 
to the process of pacification carried out by that great soldier, 
historian and diplomat. Sir John Malcolm, after the final clash 
between the forces of the East India Company and the Holkars 
which led to the treaty of 1818 by which all subsequent relations 
with the Indore State were regulated. 

In that year the Central India Agency may be said to have 
come into being, and, though more than a hundred years had 
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elapsed before my official connection with it commenced, it was 
still all too easy to discern as one travelled to and fro through 
that complicated patchwork of rival jurisdictions the smouldering 
sparks of ancient enmities and disappointed ambitions. 

I had paid my first visit to Indore quite soon after my arrival 
in India, to stay with my old friends at the Daly College, and it 
was from their house that my marriage took place in January 
Kjuo. The place attracted me so much that, when my period as 
Under Secretary at Delhi was drawing to a close, I took the oppor¬ 
tunity to pull a string or two to secure my posting as Secretary 
to the Resident for Central India. Thus it came about that both 
my children were christened in the Church where I had been 
married and that so many of my happiest recollections are centred 
in that verdant square mile known as the ‘Residency area’. 

It possessed in fact much of the charm and many of the familiar 
features of an English village. For the abode of the Squire there 
was the stately Residency with its pillared facade and stone 
balustrades glimpsed through parklike grounds from a rnaidarit 
which for present purposes I would translate as ‘village green’, 
round which were spaced the abodes of the doctor, the chaplain 
and the various officials of the Agency. In one corner of the green 
the Residency Club nobly and convivially sustained the traditions 
of the English ‘local’ and beyond it ran a lovely stretch of river 
which, with a wealth of water-lilies, two quaint stone bridges 
and the little fleet of punts and canoes maintained by the Club, 
could challenge comparison with many a stream in Hampshire 
or Devon, though the illusion was apt to be marred by an exotic 
abundance of palm trees, apes and peacocks. The Church with its 
squat square tower, the shady cemetery, the ultra-modern garage 
with its gleaming array of petrol pumps, and the modest em¬ 
porium known as the ‘Central India Stores’, were well in the 
English harmony, as also was the cottage hospital, devotedly 
staffed by Franciscan nuns. The Daly College, adorned by an 
Indo-Saracenic wealth of white marble domes and minarets, 
would, for all its beauty, have struck a jarring note but for its 
comparative remoteness from the village green. Also in the back¬ 
ground were a jail, the Agency Police lines and the barracks of 
the Bhil Corps, an irregular force recruited from the aboriginal 
communities in some of the neighbouring States, which had in its 
G 
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time played a notable part in the pacification of the Malwa 
plateau and now served the more prosaic purpose of providing 
sentries for the Residency, the jail and the treasury, and guards 
of honour for princely visitors. There was also a goodly company 
of Canadian missionaries which, apart from the usual cornple- 
inent of educational and medical workers, included a technical 
expert for the construction and maintenance of the mission 
buildings and for imparting practical knowledge of such things 
to the rising generation. 

In this remarkable man, to whom, in course of time, many of 
the States of Central India began to entrust the design and super¬ 
vision of notable building projects, were combined the virtues 
and qualifications, all too rare in India, of a resourceful architect, 
an honest contractor and—as I delightedly discovered when it 
fell to me to inaugurate reforms in the sanitary arrangements 
at the Residency—an inspired plumber. 

From one of the bridges over the river, where grew a mighty 
banyan tree whose hollow trunk could hide a dozen or more 
people, and was reputed actually to have done so in the perilous 
days of the Mutiny, a shady lane converged upon the road to the 
Cantonment of Mhow, another and larger British enclave four¬ 
teen miles away, ceded by the treaty of 1818 as a base for a British 
force to be maintained for the security of the Holkar dynasty 
and to safeguard all this part of India from the lawless violence 
which had afllicted it all through the previous century. The 
garrison in these latter days normally consisted of a regiment 
of field Artillery with one battalion of British and one of Indian 
infantry. The proximity of tins considerable military community 
added greatly to our social amenities at Indore and gave us access 
to good shops and cinemas as well as to the hospitality of regi¬ 
mental messes and a pleasant round of balls, race meetings and 
the activities of the Mhow Hunt, which met frequently in or 
near the Residency area. 

Add to all these delights an almost perfect climate, for the 
Malwa plateau is about 2,000 feet above sea level with no un¬ 
pleasant extremes of heat or cold and a moderate and unfailing 
rainfall, and few would dispute that Indore was as pleasant a 
place as could be found through all the length and breadth of 
India. 
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The most memorable event of my first sojourn there was the 
visit of the Prince of Wales in 1922, on which occasion a great 
concourse of the Princes and Chiefs of Central India were received 
at a Royal Durbar in the great hall of the Daly College and 
addressed by His Royal Highness in a speech which appropriately 
underlined the contrast between the peace and security now 
enjoyed and the turmoil of earlier times. As many of the 
assembled notables were ignorant of English, it fell to me to 
perform, not without trepidation, the task of reading a transla¬ 
tion, and I have seldom experienced a greater sense of relief than 
that w^hich came to me when the whole complicated ritual attend¬ 
ing the arrival and departure of the Princes and their ceremonial 
presentation to the illustrious visitor was safely and satisfactorily 
concluded. Subsequently the Resident and I participated in the 
reception of the Royal party at Bhopal, where the veiled Begum 
of that State presided over a series of functions of dazzling 
splendour interspersed by polo matches and tiger shooting. 

In the same year Indore was visited by Lord Reading and I had 
my first experience of the petty trials and tribulations which 
could arise from the too meticulous scrutiny of ceremonial pro¬ 
grammes l)y a Maharaja over zealous for his dignity. No sooner 
had these controversies been settled, and the public arrival of 
the Viceroy and the exchange of official visits been carried 
through with due dignity and decorum, than His Excellency fell 
ill and was obliged to cancel all the elaborate arrangements for 
his visit to Rewa, far away in the distant eastern corner of the 
Agency, where he was to have formally invested the Maharaja 
of that State with ruling powers on the termination of his 
minority. Nothing, however, would induce that Ruler to forgo 
the honour of installation by the Viceroy in person. In the course 
of a feverish exchange of telegrams it was arranged that the 
ceremony should be performed in the Residency. A special train 
brought His Highness and a great company of his nobles and 
officials to Indore and probably for the first time in history a 
function of that nature w^as staged outside the territory of the 
State concerned. 

Occasions like these, and the tours on which I accompanied 
the Resident, afforded invaluable experience which stood me 
in very good stead when I returned to Central India, after an 
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interval of four years, as Political Agent for the eastern part of 
the Agency, known as Baghelkhund, and later, in igSa, occupied 
the same position in respect of the States of the Malwa plateau. 
Thus, when in 1985 I was appointed as Resident, I could claim 
a fairly comprehensive acquaintance, extending over more than 
six years, with the leading personalities in all the numerous 
States, the ambitions which they cherished and the innumerable 
factors which contributed to the strength or weakness of the 
various Rulers. Tenure of the post of Resident was limited to 
five years and an officer appointed to it without previous local 
experience was apt to feel himself a stranger in a very strange 
land until a considerable portion of that period had elapsed. 

My two years in Baghelkhund were particularly happy ones, 
because by the time we arrived there our two children were old 
enough to share our enjoyment of the patriarchal atmosphere 
which surrounded us in the rambling old Agency bungalow 
with its gay and productive garden and well-stocked stables and 
poultry yard and, even more so, during our leisurely tours 
through the maze of small jungly Stales. The town of Sutna, 
where I had my headquarters, was on the main railway line 
from Bombay to Calcutta and our feelings of remoteness from 
civilisation were daily assuaged by the passing of the impressive 
mail trains, along the boundary of our garden. In fact the eastern 
bound one with its portentous rumble and flashing line of lights 
came to serve us every evening in the office of a dinner gong. 

It is perhaps worthy of record that the reason why this im¬ 
portant stretch of line passed through Sutna instead of taking the 
more direct route through the heart of the Rewa State, was that 
the Ruler of that State at the time when the line was under sur¬ 
vey had strenuously resisted such an alignment, and that although 
he produced a variety of specious reasons for such intransigence, 
it was generally, and I believe, correctly understood that it was 
attributable to his fanatically orthodox Hindu mentality which 
was outraged at the thought of passengers daily devouring beef 
in the dining-cars as they sped through his sacred domains. Con¬ 
sequently the station at Sutna which served the capital, thirty 
miles away by road, was situated on the frontier of this great 
State, which was by far the most important of my responsibilities. 

From Sutna I paid frequent visits to Rewa for the purpose of 
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maintaining contact with the Maharaja at such times as he could 
spare from his obsession for tiger shooting and for the occasional 
enjoyment of European society, since his Highness had, at that 
time, an officer of the Political Department as his Prime Minister 
and employed other Englishmen to supervise his army, his hos¬ 
pitals, and the preparation of a land revenue settlement. Though 
young, and of quite outstanding, though strangely warped, ability, 
he was an autocrat of the old school and frankly contemptuous 
of the modern conception of the responsibilities of rulership. He 
once told me that since it was in the capacity of conquerors, and 
not as guests or philanthropists, that his ancestors had come to 
Rewa, he regarded his vast domains as a kind of private property 
and saw no reason why he should administer them on the demo¬ 
cratic system which, from his observation of the course of events 
in British India, produced neither gratitude nor contentment. 
Acting—until he was eventually overtaken by nemesis—on this 
principle, it was his habit to appropriate for his private fortune 
(which was eventually found to comprise more than a million 
pounds’ worth of securities in London alone) all the funds, except 
for a small working balance, available in the State treasury at 
the end of each financial year. 

Inevitably there must be further mention of this eccentric but 
by no means unattractive Maharaja when I come to review my 
experience of big-game shooting. Meanwhile I would record an 
incident which illustrates the manner in which he was sometimes 
wont to indulge his sense of humour at the expense of an officer 
who had incurred his displeasure. During one of my visits to 
Rewa, after I became Resident, I found the officer in charge of 
the State army in a state of extreme indignation which had led 
him to proffer his resignation. He was an outstandingly spruce 
young Indian Captain, borrowed from a crack cavalry regiment 
of the Indian army, a fervid devotee of the cult of spit and polish 
but lacking perhaps in the faculty to adapt himself and his 
meticulous standards of smartness and discipline to the require¬ 
ments of his present situation. In such circumstances his relations 
with His Highness had engendered a certain discord to which I 
am inclined to attribute the macabre occurrence which precipi¬ 
tated his resignation. The death, after years of dignified leisure, 
of the favourite charger of the late Maharaja was regarded by 
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His Highness as a suitable opportunity to show his respect for 
his revered father by ordering that the animal should receive a 
State funeral. A pit was dug in the centre of the parade ground 
and surrounded by an impressive parade of troops. The inter¬ 
ment was to take place at 4 p.m. and His Highness was to be 
present in person to pay his last respects. Punctuality was never 
one of his virtues, the heat of the summer afternoon was over¬ 
powering, and long before the aroma from the venerable war 
horse was cjuenched by its consignment to the grave, the breach 
between the Ruler and his Commandcr-in-Chief, standing stiffly 
with drawn sword amidst a swirling cloud of bluebottles, had 
become irreparable. 

By long-standing custom the courtesy of the Rewa authorities 
was annually invoked to procure the loan of four elephants to 
accompany the Political Agent on his winter tour through the 
more inaccessible States of the Agency. Horses and camels also 
formed part of the cortege, the road being too steep and rocky 
for bullock carts and, in places, difficult even to negotiate on 
horseback. So it was usually upon elephants that I and my family 
made our entry, amidst the booming of ancient saluting guns 
only too liable to burst, into the ramshackle capitals of these tiny 
principalities where time seemed to have stood still for at least a 
century. Then would follow a change into uniform and a formal 
reception of the Raja and a subsequent expedition, complete 
with elephants, to return the compliment. Subsequently, after all 
outstanding official questions had been duly discussed, visits of 
inspection paid to primitive schools and dispensaries, and the 
local facilities for shikar enthusiastically exploited, there would 
usually be another and more informal visit to the ‘Palace’ where 
we would sit with the Raja amidst a great gathering of his sub¬ 
jects to witness a firework display or such other tamasha as local 
talent could provide. 

On one memorable occasion in the most jungly State of all we 
received an invitation to a ‘garden party’ which must surely have 
been unique as a specimen of that form of entertainment. There 
was in fact no garden but, on arrival, we were ushered into a 
dusty courtyard containing three small tables and a collection of 
mangy and somnolent pariah dogs. At one table, set far apart by 
reason of the requirements of orthodoxy, sat the Raja. Another 
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was for his Mahomedan Prime Minister and the third for my wife 
and myself. Some time elapsed after we had taken our seats and 
embarked on a desultory conversation with our distant host, 
when he began to show signs of restlessness and enquired in 
stentorian tones from his Minister, ‘Garden party kahan haiT 
(‘Where is the garden party?’) The assurance that it would be 
immediately forthcoming was followed by the entry of a be¬ 
draggled retainer who placed before us a small tray on which, 
in addition to teapot and cups, there reposed a plate containing 
slices of raw carrot. To the Raja’s polite question as to whether 
the garden party was to our liking, we could only reply that it 
was quite out of the ordinary. And, to this day, whenever an 
entertainment fails to come up to expectations memories of that 
occasion prompt us to ask each other, ‘Garden party kahan haiT 

The isolation of these little States, distant as they were from 
any recognisable centre of civilisation, was accentuated by the 
fact that for the most part they obstinately refused association 
with each other. This unsociability was usually attributable to 
some ancient feud or jealousy which made one Ruler reluctant 
to admit acquaintance with another whose capital was only a 
few miles distant, or any interest, other than malevolent, in his 
affairs. Once at a firework display when a paper balloon had 
been launched into the air I remarked to my host that it would 
probably come down in the neighbourhood of the Raja whose 
guest I had been on the previous night, to which he replied that 
it would be no great matter for regret if it set fire to the dwelling 
of that miscreant. 

On another occasion our visit was marred by two unseemly 
incidents. In the afternoon our portly host, who was paying an 
informal visit to our camp, collapsed in the ruins of a rickety 
canvas chair and, though he picked himself up with good- 
humoured dignity, we felt sadly ashamed of our equipage. 7 'hat 
night my wife was awakened by mysterious sounds and heavings 
from under her bed, and our investigations revealed the presence 
of a large porcupine which had been attracted by a basket of 
vegetables which some careless servant had deposited in a corner 
of the tent. The terrified animal rapidly disappeared and next 
morning we related the incident to the Raja in the hope that our 
undignified disturbance might in some measure be a solace for 
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his own discomfiture of the previous afternoon. His only reaction, 
however, was one of shocked indignation at what he evidently 
regarded as a grave insult to his honoured guests, and it was not 
without difficulty that we eventually persuaded him to cancel his 
first hurried order that the sentry who had been on duty at the 
time should be cast into prison. 

There were one or two other small States within easy reach by 
road from our headquarters at Sutna. One in particular required 
frequent visits and in fact gave me more work and worry than 
the whole of the remainder of the Agency. This was due to a 
curious and unfortunate sequence of events which are perhaps 
worthy of record as illustrating the kind of difficulties with which 
one could be confronted in one's endeavours to secure a combina¬ 
tion of efficiency and economy in an administration and to bring 
up a young Ruler in the way in which he should go. The late 
Raja of this State, who had died some years before my arrival, 
had been a highly eccentric person, notorious for spending most 
of his time in the Palace latrine and issuing orders and rebukes 
to his officials from that situation. Having at one time despaired 
of having natural issue, he had formally adopted a youthful 
relative who was duly recognised as Heir Apparent and grew up 
in full expectation of succeeding to the throne. Later the Raja, 
repenting perhaps of his choice of a successor, contracted another 
marriage which resulted in the birth of two sons whose claims 
of course took precedence over those of the elder, but adopted, 
brother. In due course the old Raja died and the two boys were, 
at the instance of the Political Agent who had become responsible 
for the minority administration, sent to be educated at the Daly 
College in Indore. There the elder brother, having contracted 
what was thought to be a comparatively minor disease, was re¬ 
moved to hospital for an operation which, contrary to all expecta¬ 
tions, resulted in his death. The younger brother succeeded to the 
throne at the age of ten and, in the circumstances, it was not 
thought justifiable to resist the demand of the bereaved widow 
that he should be withdrawn from college and placed under her 
immediate care. 

It was at this juncture that I arrived at Sutna and found my¬ 
self involved in an interminable duel with this illiterate, super¬ 
stitious but formidable lady who showed the utmost shrewdness 
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and obstinacy in exploiting her bereavements not only for the 
retention of her son in her personal custody, but for increasing 
her demands on the State’s financial resources and venting her 
displeasure upon her local enemies and particularly upon the 
former Heir Apparent to whom, though he was the mildest and 
best intentioned of men, she attributed all the evil designs of the 
proverbial wicked uncle. 

Owing to the proximity of this State to Sutna. communications 
between myself and the ‘Maji Saheba’ were all too easy and 
frequent. The bearded and venerable scoundrel who was her prin¬ 
cipal confidante and messenger positively infested my verandah 
with an almost daily crop of appeals for intervention or protests 
against the latest measure for safeguarding her son from the evil 
influences of the zenana. Personal interviews, during which she 
would pour forth her grievances from behind the purdah (I never 
saw her face) in a bucolic dialect which I found considerable 
difficulty in understanding, were highly unsatisfactory since when¬ 
ever we reached a stage at which it was clear that some concession 
or submission on her part was unavoidable, she would subside 
into floods of tears and a repetition of her favourite slogan, which 
was to the effect that she had had two eyes, of which one had 
already been plucked out by the cruel Government which now 
desired to deprive her of the other. 

The result of this wearisome campaign was not altogether un¬ 
successful. By the time of my final departure from Sutna the 
young Raja had been removed from the zenana and was estab¬ 
lished in a wing of the dilapidated old fort, which I had caused 
to be cleaned up and reconditioned for his accommodation. 
There he was under the tare of a reliable Indian tutor and pur¬ 
sued his studies in the company of a few carefully selected com¬ 
panions of his own age. His visits to his mother, which he came 
to regard as excessively boring, were strictly regulated, but her 
compliance in the new regime was, apart from a few relapses, 
reasonably satisfactory. She cheerfully approved the consecration 
of her son’s new quarters by local Brahmins as the ‘Temple of 
Wisdom’ and raised no serious objection when I arranged for 
him to go with his tutor and companions to Calcutta and other 
places on visits which were designed to bring home to him the 
comparative insignificance of himself and his State. He told me 
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himself that what had impressed him most during his travels was 
a morning spent in His Majesty’s Mint at Calcutta; for surely, 
he remarked, a Government which could manufacture and issue 
currency on that scale must be all-powerful. 

Eight years later it fell to me, in the capacity of Resident, to 
preside over the ceremonies which marked the conclusion of the 
minority administration and the assumption by the young Raja 
of the responsibilities of rulership. On such occasions it was usual 
for a Political Officer to offer advice as well as good wishes and 
I would here place on record some extracts from my speech as 
illustrating our attitude towards those small States and our con¬ 
sciousness of the dangers by which they were beginning to be 
threatened. 

’Your commonsense and knowledge of the world,* I said, ‘are 
such that it should be unnecessary for me to tell you that your 
rule begins in a new era of change and reform and that in India, 
as elsewhere, Rulers will in future have to rely increasingly on 
their own merits rather than on the mere habit of obedience, if 
they are to retain the veneration and support of their .subjects. 
Be humble therefore as well as proud. You have every reason to 
be proud of your position as a Ruler, of the traditions of your 
ancient family which has held sway here for hundreds of years, 
of the past history of your State and of its natural beauty and 
resources. But when I counsel you to be humble too 1 am think¬ 
ing that, even as a Ruler, you are one of a great many in this 
vast land of India. Your State is comparatively a small one and 
I want to warn you against the possible temptation to draw 
unduly on its limited resources in efforts to conform to standards 
of living and display which may be in vogue amongst more 
wealthy Princes. Humility and simplicity of living have been the 
greatest virtues of the world’s most successful monarchs because 
they have had the wisdom to realise that their powers and posses¬ 
sions are held as a divine trust for the benefit of their subjects, 
and that no human being, however clever and industrious, can 
really do justice to the immense responsibilities of Rulership. 
. . . You are particularly fortunate in your inheritance. . . . The 
very fact that your subjects are not numbered in hundreds of 
thousands nor your territory in thousands of square miles makes 
it possible for you personally to ensure that their expectations 
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will not be disappointed, since it will be within your capacity 
to exercise a general supervision over every branch of the ad¬ 
ministration and to establish personal touch with all parts of 
the State, with all its leading inhabitants and with all its local 
problems and requirements.’ 

I like to think that the Raja’s expressions of gratitude for such 
advice were genuine enough and that he made some efforts to 
conform to it. Like myself, he found his mother to be the greatest 
obstacle in the path of economy. In particular her ideas as to the 
expenditure to be incurred on the marriage of her two daughters 
filled him with dismay. Such extravagance, as dictated by age-old 
custom, was always one of the gravest dangers which beset a small 
Hindu State and it was in the course of my relations with this 
family that it occurred to me that the barbarous customs of suttee 
and female infanticide were not altogether beyond reason. If for 
instance the stubborn old Maji had ended her days upon the 
funeral pyre of her eccentric husband, the training and education 
of his successor would certainly have been a smoother and per¬ 
haps also a more successful process. But probably nothing could 
have prevented the major indiscretion of his career—a totally un¬ 
necessary second marriage, bringing with it a nemesis of plentiful 
daughters. 

Another, and smaller. State, even closer to Sutna, caused me 
a certain amount of embarrassment in the form of continuous 
visits from its corpulent and loc]uacious Raja, who considered a 
pause for whisky and conversation to be an indispensable incident 
in his evening drive. Prior to my arrival the Agency Bungalow 
had been vacant for a considerable time and this potentate had 
formed the habit of betaking himself to the Railway Refreshment 
Room, where he would indulge in gossip with any of the staff 
who had time to accept his hospitality. But it was not long before 
he transferred his attentions to me and, though his potations 
were conducted with due sobriety and decorum, he was not the 
sprightliest of companions. When, however, in the hope of lessen¬ 
ing these inroads on my time and patience, I ventured to hint 
that he was neglecting his cronies at the railway station, I only 
encountered the devastating reply—‘Sir! Who would drink with 
the station master when he could drink with the Political Agent?' 

My next experience as a Political Agent in Central India 
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commenced in 1982 on the termination of my connection with 
the activities of the Round Table Conference and was staged in a 
much more sophisticated atmosphere than that of Baghelkhund, 
where the arcadian conditions in the small States exhibited a 
degree of anachronism probably not to be found anywhere else 
in India. My new charge was the Malwa Agency, with head¬ 
quarters at Indore (where the prestige of the Political Agent 
was apt to be overshadowed by that of the Resident) and com¬ 
prising thirteen States of which eight were sufficiently important 
to entitle their Rulers to enjoy the title of 'Highness’, a distinc¬ 
tion enjoyed in Baghelkhund only by the Maharaja of Rewa. 

Two of these States were under minority administration, the 
supervision of which much increased the volume and interest of 
my work, especially as one of them included within its borders 
one of the supreme glories of India—the ancient ruined fortress 
city of Mandu. The site of it was a kind of promontory jutting 
out from the edge of the Malwa plateau, with which it was con¬ 
nected only by a sort of natural causeway, the only vulnerable 
spot in its frowning perimeter, of which the walls and fortifica¬ 
tions, extending over more than twenty miles, were still largely 
intact. Below them were steep forest-clad slopes and ravines par¬ 
ticularly formidable on the south side where, from the bastions 
and pavilions which fringed the precipitous edge of the plateau, 
the broad and fertile valley of the Nerbudda afforded a prospect 
of indescribable beauty. Over the area so long famous in ancient 
times as 'the City of Joy’ were scattered gems of the finest Pa than 
architecture, erected by Mahomedan kings of Malwa long before 
the place became a favourite resort of Moghul emperors. Nothing 
I ever saw in India, except the Taj Mahal itself, seemed com¬ 
parable to these gracious palaces, tombs and mosques which, by 
reason of their number and diversity and the supreme beauty of 
their setting, seemed to challenge successfully the grandeur of 
either Agra or Delhi. 

The small State to which these treasures belonged lacked the 
resources to preserve and maintain them and it was fortunate for 
India and for all who appreciate the glories of her history that 
Lord Curzon, in the course of one of his Viceregal peregrinations, 
found time to spend some weeks at Mandu, to draw up a detailed 
scheme for the preservation of its outstanding monuments, then 
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in imminent danger of collapse and obliteration, and to arrange 
suitable measures of future supervision and financial subsidies 
through the medium of the Archaeological Department of the 
Government of India. By reason of remoteness from the railway 
and the lack of ordinary facilities for transport and accommoda¬ 
tion, Mandu was seldom included in the itinerary of the ordinary 
tourist, but up to quite recent times no Viceroy failed to follow 
in Lord Curzon’s footsteps, and both the Resident and the 
Political Agent were constantly dealing with requests on behalf 
of travelling proteges of Viceroys and Governors for ‘facilities’, 
which were invariably and most generously provided by the 
Maharaja or his Dewan. 

The other ‘minority’ State with which I was concerned was 
even more remote, its capital being over a hundred miles from 
the nearest railway station, and was of special interest by reason 
of the activities of the most energetic and able Minister that 1 ever 
encountered in any principality of comparable size. This paragon, 
who had been called in by a predecessor of mine from a distant 
part of India to deal with chaotic conditions of bankruptcy 
and administrative stagnation consequent upon the premature 
decease of a Ruler whose personal charm had been a poor com¬ 
pensation for his signal lack of public or private morality, had 
formed a resolution to utilise the period of his power which, by 
reason of the tender age of the new Ruler, could hardly be less 
than ten years, to transform this sorely ailing body politic into 
a model principality. 

Never was any such resolution more tenaciously or successfully 
pursued. The load of debt was speedily liquidated by a series 
of compositions which the creditors, most of whom were more 
shrewd than honest, were induced to accept in preference to a 
prospect of indefinite delay. Reorganisation of every branch of 
the administration greatly increased the resources of the State 
without adding to the burden of the taxpayers. With the money 
thus made available old buildings and institutions were modern¬ 
ised and enlarged and new ones came into existence with almost 
bewildering rapidity. During the seven years of my connection 
with this State, I was present at the inauguration of a new 
Secretariat, an impressive home for the Law Courts, schools for 
both boys and girls, a brand-new hospital for women, new wards 
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and an operating theatre in the old hospital, a veterinary centre 
and new quarters for the police and even for the State Band— 
the only one of the late Ruler’s extravagances which had been 
allowed to survive. Most important of all, for there was a distress¬ 
ing tendency in so many States to rely on external talent for the 
filling of most of the more responsible departmental posts, the 
Minister succeeded in a policy of training, and relying upon, local 
talent and surrounding himself with a happy family of young 
officials imbued with his own high standards and ambitions. 

Possibly the signal success of his altruistic autocracy was largely 
attributable to the remoteness of the State and its consequent 
immunity from disturbing external influences. Nevertheless, the 
results achieved were a practical proof that a small State (the 
population was about 150,000 spread over an area of 1,000 square 
miles and producing a revenue of about £90,000) might, by wise 
manipulation of its human and material resources, be developed 
into a thriving, contented and well-equipped community worthy 
of survival even amidst the complexity of modern strains and 
stresses. It must, however, be regretfully admitted that, human 
nature being what it is, the creation of this ephemeral Utopia 
was of little more than academic interest—a nine days’ w^onder 
which there were many to admire but none to emulate. 

Conditions in certain other parts of the Agency were in marked 
contrast to those prevailing in these ‘minority’ States. TTie climax 
of reactionary despotism was reached by a certain Raja who had 
had the misfortune to be born just about two hundred years 
too late for the unfettered indulgence of his conception of the 
privileges of rulership. For over thirty years he had persisted 
stubbornly in a course of selfish maladministration, temporarily 
checked on more than one occasion by punitive measures only 
to be subsequently relaxed in response to expressions of con¬ 
trition and promises of reform. But he was by nature incorrigible, 
lacking in education and entirely impervious to advice, or indeed 
to any ideas which did not chime with his own medieval outlook. 
Nevertheless, there was something subtly attractive in his good- 
humoured rascality and unvarying old-world courtesy, so that it 
was not without feelings of sympathy and regret that I found 
myself compelled to take action which terminated his capacity 
for evil. 
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For one so shrewd, the misdemeanour which finally placed him 
at my mercy was surprisingly and crudely ill-conceived. Finding 
himself, by no means for the first time, short of funds for the 
indulgence of his various vices and extravagances. His Highness 
set forth upon a tour through the larger villages of his State and 
called upon his subjects to avail themselves of this opportunity 
to seek a remedy at his hands for any grievance under which they 
might be suffering. Thereupon, prompted by his unscrupulous 
agents, someone would come forward with a complaint that he 
had been defrauded by the wealthiest of the local moneylenders. 
The person thus accused was then summoned to the Raja’s 
presence and prevailed upon to hand over a bag of rupees in 
preference to facing criminal proceedings, followed by inevitable 
imprisonment. Complaints began to pour in upon me and it was 
at once apparent that the almost identical sequence of events in 
each of the villages visited was highly suspicious. Further investi¬ 
gation confirmed these suspicions, and indeed the Raja himself 
made little attempt to deny his guilt. Wisely declining to appear 
before a judicial tribunal, he agreed to hand over his powers to 
a Council of Regency and retire to a house which he owned in 
the city of Indore. There he resided happily enough for the rest 
of his life, appearing with cheerful smiles on all major social 
occasions and paying frequent visits to me at the Residency, never 
failing in courtesy and good humour, though almost invariably 
ending the conversation with a suggestion that the time had come 
for me to dispense the quality of mercy and permit him to return 
to his ancestral domains. In those years I came to admire, almost 
to the point of affection, the courtly dignity and flashes of friendly 
humour which showed that he bore no malice towards the archi¬ 
tect of his downfall; but past experience had made it all too clear 
that his return to the scene of his innumerable misdeeds could 
lead to nothing but further trouble. 

I can see him now in one of his familiar positions, seated as a 
lonely and rather pathetic figure in the tonneau of one of the 
fleet of enormous and flamboyant automobiles, for the main¬ 
tenance of which he had a passion strangely at variance with the 
generally old-world pattern of his existence. His State contained 
only a few miles of metalled road, unconnected at that time with 
the outside world; he himself had no knowledge of mechanics 
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and no craving for speed, but he seemed to derive immense 
pleasure from displaying himself to his subjects as he set forth in 
solitary state for his evening drive. The cars, being so numerous 
and used solely for this purpose, only left their garages at long 
intervals and, since His Highness's drivers and mechanics were 
utterly unequal to their responsibilities, deteriorated with disas¬ 
trous rapidity. He was permitted to take only two of them with 
him into exile and when the time came to dispose of the re¬ 
mainder, some of which had run for only a few hundred miles 
over a period of several years, they were found to be almost 
unsaleable. 

My period in charge of the Malwa Agency brought me further 
experience of Viceregal visits and of the meticulous care with 
which the Princes conducted their preparations for the reception 
of such exalted guests. 1 recall an occasion when Lord Willingdon 
was to halt in the course of a long road journey to take lunch 
with a certain Nawab. The journey had to be resumed at 2.3o 
p.m. and punctuality was essential. 1 had arrived on the previous 
morning in case my advice or assistance might be required, and 
when we sat down to lunch it was clear from the elaborate menu 
and the retinue of servants from a famous firm of caterers in 
Bombay that the meal was to be of the nature of a dress rehearsal. 
It was in fact precisely identical with that to be served on the 
following day and, as course succeeded course, the Nawab and 
his son glanced frequently at their wrist-watches and were as full 
of satisfaction as of nourishment when it became apparent that 
coffee could be served ten minutes before the allotted hour had 
expired. 

A visit to Mandu was included in the same tour and the usual 
preliminary enquiry as to His Excellency's tastes and predilec¬ 
tions in the matter of food and drink had elicited the fact that a 
glass of vintage port and a biscuit might afford a welcome inter¬ 
lude during the morning’s sightseeing. An admirable bottle was 
produced from the Maharaja’s cellar and the State butler was 
determined that it should not be unduly shaken during the seven¬ 
teen-mile journey from the capital. It was accordingly entrusted 
to a specially selected coolie who was strictly enjoined to transport 
the precious basket without the slightest oscillation. I watched 
him setting forth on his day’s march, treading delicately enough. 
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but regret to record that the condition of the wine when served 
next day disappointed the hopes of those who had planned these 
elaborate precautions. 

After two years’ tenure of the Malwa Agency I found myself 
in 1935 unexpectedly translated to the Residency, consequent 
upon a breakdown in the health of the previous incumbent, and 
many of my most vivid recollections of my five years' experience 
as Resident are connected with further Viceregal visitations. Such 
descents from Simla or Delhi to the pleasant Malwa plateau or 
the tiger-infested jungles of Rewa were usually designed to afford 
opportunities for sport and recreation by way of antidote to the 
gruelling routine of official duties at the capital, though the lay¬ 
ing of a foundation stone or the formal opening of some new 
institution was usually included by way of a preliminary to less 
serious activities. Hospitality was invariably on a lavish scale, 
but much of the heavy expenditure involved was of more than 
momentary utility since the arrival of the distinguished guests 
was preceded by a spring-cleaning of streets and buildings, with 
copious application of white-wash and feverish repairs to roads. 

Even my own tours as Resident sometimes served this useful 
purpose and also, I fear, led at times to a certain amount of need¬ 
less extravagance in the matter of catering or additions to the 
amenities of the local guest house. On one occasion the rather 
outspoken Minister of a State under minority administration 
informed me that the budget provision for hospitality would 
probably be inadequate for the year's requirements. When I 
enquired as to what were the major items of expenditure, he cast 
an eloquent glance round the dining room and remarked, ‘Sir, 
it is largely a matter of hams and cretonnes.’ 

For princely and Viceregal visitors pride and custom dictated 
more spectacular provision, some of which went far beyond the 
bounds of reason or necessity. During the tour of the Prince of 
Wales one Maharaja, who was to entertain His Royal Highness 
to dinner, suddenly decided that the colossal flight of stone steps 
which led up to the main entrance of the Palace was unworthy 
of the occasion and ordered at short notice replacement by 
marble, many tons of which were accordingly transported from 
Bombay by passenger train. Another caused his mounted body¬ 
guard to be equipped with new and magnificent uniforms made 
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to measure by the most exclusive and expensive firm of European 
tailors in India. There was also a preposterous custom by which 
a lavish distribution of cash ‘for the return journey* was made 
to the numerous servants and menials in the Viceregal retinue. 
Lord Irwin made a strenuous but not entirely successful effort to 
secure the discontinuance of this form of largesse, and it was not 
until Viceroys acquired the habit of travelling by air instead of 
by special train that this and other forms of exaction by their 
camp followers ceased to be a drain on the resources of their hosts. 

As an instance of the wealth which could be acquired by such 
menials from the innumerable forms of palm greasing in which 
the Princes seemed almost to delight in indulging, 1 would record 
an incident which occurred at the Residency during the war of 
1914-18. The Resident’s head orderly, a famous character whose 
resourcefulness had never been known to fail in any situation, 
happened to be in the room whilst the Resident was urging a 
Maharaja to increase his investments in War Loan. His Highness 
had just said that he thought he might be able to find another 
fifty thousand rupees when the orderly, long privileged to inter¬ 
rupt the conversation of his superiors and unable to contain his 
scorn for such niggardliness, contributed the observation that he, 
a mere chaprasi, had quite recently invested double that amount. 

Perhaps the most bizarre series of incidents in all my experience 
of Viceregal tours was that which marked a brief visit by Lord 
Brabourne (w^ho was officiating during Lord Linlithgow’s absence 
on leave) to a State whose capital contained an important rail¬ 
way junction. The Viceregal train was due there early in the 
morning and, as Their Excellencies were to lunch in another 
State about twenty miles away, hospitality had to be limited to 
the provision of breakfast, I had myself been away on leave when 
the arrangements were made but had an opportunity of reviewing 
them when I arrived on the eve of their being carried into effect. 
It at once became apparent that the Maharaja had no intention 
of permitting the pomp and profusion inseparably associated 
with the entertainment of the King Emperor’s representative to 
be in any way curtailed or abated by way of conformity with the 
normal informality of the morning meal. He had ordained a ‘State 
breakfast’ to be served in the great hall of his Palace. The State 
band was to be in attendance and there was subsequently to be 
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a short cinema show. The menu, printed in gold on ornate cards, 
was proudly displayed. In these days of austerity it would be cruel 
to reproduce its contents. Suffice it to say that it comprised almost 
every conceivable variety of breakfast dish and a good many 
others besides, more suitable for luncheon or dinner. The precise 
number of courses escapes me, but it was certainly not less than 
fifteen. In handing back the card to His Highness I remarked 
that it would be surprising if even the hungriest of his guests 
could tackle more than one-fifth of so formidable a programme, 
whereupon he horrified me by saying that that would be un¬ 
fortunate since, following the normal procedure at banquets, it 
was proposed to serve each course in turn to all at table, and that 
any other procedure would be complicated by the inability of 
tlie servants to understand orders given in English. Eventually 
we agreed that the prospect of the repast going on for the entire 
morning might best be avoided by providing them with pencils 
with which the guests w^ould be invited to make their mark 
against the items selected. 

Another feature of the programme which aroused my curiosity 
was the statement that after breakfast His Excellency and suite 
would drive to the State Guest House, half a mile away from the 
Palace, and return half an hour later to witness the cinema film 
which recorded some of the festivities associated with the recent 
wedding of His Highness’s daughter. Enquiry as to the necessity 
for this expedition extracted the bashful admission that it was 
ncjt unconnected with the lack of modern sanitary amenities at 
the Palace. When the time for it arrived, the Viceroy, who had 
been vastly amused by iny explanation of this unprecedented 
quandary, eased the situation by tactfully announcing that he 
would be grateful for facilities to transact certain urgent business 
with his secretaries; but even now it is difficult to refrain from 
chuckling when I recall that solemn and carefully marshalled 
procession of cars through streets lined by spectators and con¬ 
stabulary. 

I should be sorry, however, to create the impression that my 
time as Resident was mainly occupied with Viceregal visits or 
with issues so trivial as those recorded above. Although I left 
Indore before the first curiously uneventful phase of Hitler s war 
had expired, there was an abundance of grave issues to engage 
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my attention and the greater part of every day was spent in the 
office room, wrestling with files or receiving a wide variety of 
ofl&cial visitors. Of these the most frequent and by no means the 
least welcome were the Ministers of the Indore State, of my 
relations WTth whom in the discussion of innumerable local 
problems 1 have nothing but the happiest memories. Both the 
Prime Ministers with whom I had to deal during those strenuous 
five years were distinguished not only by their administrative 
talents but by proficiency at bridge and lawn tennis. So we usually 
contrived to conclude our official discussions before tea, after 
which came an adjournment to the tennis courts and subsequently 
to the card table, all of which greatly conduced to mutual respect 
and the amicable transaction of business. 

Of His Highness the Maharaja Holkar, though our relations 
were cordial, I did not see so much, mainly owing to his frequent 
and long absences in the United States. At one time it began to 
look as though he would remain there indefinitely, and 1 remem¬ 
ber remarking that it vvoidd be appropriate if the tuneful melody 
of the song ‘Some day my Prince will come’ from the film of Snow 
White and the Seven Dxoarfs were to be substituted for the official 
anthem of the Holkar State. This witticism was, 1 regret to say, 
repeated in quarters for which it was not intended and received 
not unfavourable notice, fortunately without specific mention 
of its origin, in the local press. 

By a series of coincidences none of my predecessors had held 
office for more than two out of the allotted span of five years, with 
the result that little interest and only scanty funds had been 
devoted to the rehabilitation of the Residency. Both buildings 
and grounds presented a somewhat shabby and neglected appear¬ 
ance and afforded ample scope for my wife’s remarkable flair for 
house decoration and gardening. The latter activity was carried 
out on a scale in almost incredible contrast to that dictated by 
the austerity prevailing in these latter days, when we count it 
as something of an extravagance to employ a gardener for one 
day in the week. At Indore we had more than twenty, though it 
must be admitted that their individual output was lamentably 
meagre, and at times even this imposing body was generously 
reinforced. I recall for instance how the Superintendent of the 
Residency area, when I remarked on slow progress in the work 
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of a gang of women who had been engaged to ‘dibble in' young 
shoots of grass on an extensive area which was being transformed 
into a lawn, airily undertook that ‘twenty more females’ would 
be imported next morning. The results of all these labours were 
c|uite spectacular and I am happy still to possess Technicolor 
photographs of some of them—a vast herbaceous border rivalling 
anything 1 have ever seen in an English garden, great masses of 
cannas and sweet-scented tobacco plants, and the glory of the 
scarlet poinsettias which bordered the drive, fringed also by 
curving lines of ‘golden gleam’ nasturtiums. There was a swim¬ 
ming-pool, too, surrounded by gorgeous flowering shrubs and 
creepers and embellished by my first and only incursion into the 
realm of architecture—a rustic hut, with thatched roof, which 
served as a dressing room. 

The whole setting was ideal for outdoor entertaining in every 
form, small parties for tennis or bowls or swimming, or huge 
assemblies like the annual garden party, the receptions which 
marked special occasions like the Coronation or the Silver Jubilee 
of 19-15 when the impressive facade of the Residency was outlined 
by innumerable electric lights, or the children’s party which was 
always a feature of our Christmas festivities, the young guests 
being regaled by rides on the Maharaja’s elephants and other 
outdoor delights before adjoining for tea, and subsequently to 
the room where a great Christmas tree dispensed toys for one 
and all. The house was seldom without guests, official or other¬ 
wise, and lunch or dinner parties were of almost daily occurrence. 

Looking back on it all, one feels conscious of a tremendous 
debt of gratitude to our wonderful staff of Indian servants— 
above all to Peter Vaz, the Goanese cook, a positive genius in his 
art, always spotlessly clean, imperturbably cheerful, and capable 
at the shortest notice of producing unbelievable quantities of 
perfect food for all imaginable occasions. When informed of the 
imminence of a garden party at which over two hundred guests 
were expected, his whole countenance shone with joy of achieve¬ 
ment confidently anticipated, and on the morning of the party 
the billiard room was placed at his disposal for the exhibition 
of a galaxy of decorative and delicious confectionery worthy 
of comparison with the shop-window display of any first-class 
London pastry cook. 
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It was a melancholy day for us when the car waited in the 
pillared portico—popularly believed to have been added to the 
house in response to a suggestion made at a dinner party by Lord 
Kitchener w'ho there and then sketched a design for it on the 
back of a menu card—for our final departure from that lovely 
old house. But, though we knew it not, its halcyon days were 
almost numbered. The crises and austerities so soon to be brought 
about by the impact of the war upon India’s economy, and the 
shattering social and political changes which were to follow upon 
a victory so erroneously expected to be the harbinger of a golden 
age, were soon to terminate the way of life which we had so 
happily inherited and enjoyed. Doubtless I was fortunate to leave 
when the going was still so good, though it sometimes pains me 
to reflect upon the various .schemes and projects which I had 
hoped might bear fruit in the future, doomed instead to be over¬ 
whelmed in the welter of a dissolving era. Perhaps there is only 
one of them which still entitles me to be remembered at Indore 
as something more than the employer of a superlative cook and 
dispenser of the cocktails known as ‘Residency Specials’. 1 was 
privileged, by arranging the importation of two successive Prin¬ 
cipals of outstanding energy and vision to the Daly College, to 
be instrumental in transforming that institution from what had 
tended to become an outmoded nursery in which pampered 
young aristocrats were provided with a veneer of good manners 
before embarking on a career of dignified indolence, into a recog¬ 
nisable counterpart of an English public school, open to all whose 
parents could afford to pay for an education designed to enable 
them to play a worthy part in the new India and man the public 
.services, at home and abroad, upon which she must so largely 
depend for the vindication of her new-found independence. From 
this achievement, initiated .so successfully by a Master from Marl¬ 
borough and carried on by a worthy successor, 1 derive a lasting, 
if vicarious, sense of sati.sfaction that my supremely happy years 
in Central India were not entirely wasted. 
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Reference has been made in a previous chapter to the responsi¬ 
bility of the Paramount Power for the settlement of rival claims 
in regard to succession to a vacant throne and to the almost 
incredible complit ations which were apt to arise out of disputes 
of that nature. In view of the human interest which such cases 
sometimes involved, and by way of illustration of the baffling 
problems with which political officers were called upon to deal, 
it seems only reasonable that any survey of the relations of the 
British Government with the States should contain a brief 
account of a few of the more celebrated cases of recent times and 
the general principles applicable thereto. 

Prior to the codification of 'political practice* which produced 
in 1917 an authoritative memorandum on ‘the ceremonies con¬ 
nected with successions in the Native States*, the basic principle 
was that ‘no succession is valid until it has been confirmed by the 
proper British authority’. 7 he Princes, however, when they be¬ 
came jointly articulate in such matters, professed themselves as 
apprehensive that the obligation to obtain recognition and con¬ 
firmation in the case of a ‘natural heir’ impaired to some extent 
the inherent right of such an heir to succeed according to law 
and custom. To meet these apprehensions the formula adopted 
in 1917 declared that ‘where there is a natural heir in the direct 
line he succeeds as a matter of course and the recognition of His 
Majesty the King Emperor will be conveyed’. The Government 
of India were, however, careful to make it clear that such recog¬ 
nition could not be counted upon as a matter of course, in view 
of the full discretion vested in them to protect the interests of 
the State either by imposing restrictions on the powers of an 
unqualified successor or, in the last resort, by deposing him after 
he had succeeded. Accordingly the Princes were informed by the 
Viceroy that ‘the formula is not of course intended to apply to 
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the very rare case of a wholly unsuitable heir whom the Para* 
mount Power would be compelled to depose immediately if he 
were allowed to succeed’. By a ‘wholly unsuitable heir’, it was 
explained, was meant one who by disloyal or criminal conduct, 
established and declared after proper enquiry, had shown himself 
to be unfitted to rule. Reference w’^as also made to the possibility 
of exclusion of heirs ‘of unsound mind whose insanity has been 
certified by thoroughly competent medical opinion’. 

The reluctance of the British authorities to avail themselves 
of caveats of this nature is sufficiently illustrated by the lack of 
any instance in which such action was taken, though good prima 
facie grounds must sometimes have been apparent. There was 
for instance a ‘natural heir’ to an important State, w^hose sue* 
cession was recognised in 19-15 in spite of undoubted insanity 
but apparently in the expectation (which was never fulfilled) that 
a cure might eventually be effected. In this and other instances 
the authorities were content with the application of safeguards 
to prevent the abuse of power. 

Legitimacy is of course an indispensable qualification for a 
‘natural heir’ and occasions for controversy on that issue have 
been distressingly frequent. The Muslim laws and customs in 
regard to marriage are so expansive and accommodating as to 
afford scope for allegations of illegitimacy based on doubts as 
to the validity, or even the occurrence, of nuptial ceremonies or 
on the status of the bride, and instances have not been lacking 
of ladies of obscure Hindu origin who have embraced Islam in 
order to qualify for the dignity of ‘Highness’. I recall from my 
personal experience a case of extraordinary vacillation on the 
part of a certain Nawab in regard to his domestic affairs, upon 
which depended the question of the eventual succession to his 
throne. 

Some years before I became connected with the State the atten* 
tion of the Political Agent, wdio had hitherto been without any 
information as to whether His Highness possessed any legitimate 
offspring or even a lawful spouse, was attracted to a casual refer¬ 
ence in a State document to his having been recently blessed with 
twin sons. An enquiry as to whether this information was correct 
and, if so, when the marriage to the mother of the twins had taken 
place, elicited the surprising reply that, although the lady had 
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been an ornament of His Highness's zenana for several years and 
had already presented him with two sons and a daughter, there 
had been no marriage ceremony until shortly before the recent 
happy event, and that it was accordingly requested that the elder 
twin should now be recognised as Heir Apparent. Not without 
hesitation recognition was accorded and it was therefore some¬ 
what embarrassing when the Naw'ab sought an interview with me 
several years later in order to confess that he had in fact married 
the mother of his children at a much earlier date and that con¬ 
sequently the whole family should be regarded as legitimate. 

The explanations accompanying this admission were more 
complicated than convincing and it became difficult to escape 
the conclusion that His Highness was actuated by the fact, which 
he himself admitted, that his confidence and affection had come 
to be centred in his eldest son, whereas he regarded the twins 
with positive dislike, dhe outcome of much cogitation and 
enquiry w^as limited to withdrawal of the recognition previously 
accorded to the elder twin, and His Highness was informed that 
the cjuestion of succession would have to remain open until a 
decision should be necessitated by his demise. The wisdom of this 
cautious attitude was demonstrated a year or two later when His 
Highness, having quarrelled violently with his eldest son, contra¬ 
dicted himself yet again and pronounced him to be illegitimate. 
By this time I had come to doubt whether this prolific union had 
ever been consecrated by wedlock and was resolutely opposed to 
the basing of any further pronouncement upon statements which 
were only too clearly shaped and dictated by His Highness’s 
wavering predilections. Events were accordingly left to take their 
melancholy course. The eldest son died suddenly and mysteriously 
in exile, followed shortly afterwards by his father, felix oppor- 
limitale ?nortis in that he was spared the spectacle of the powers 
and panoply of rulership which he had so enjoyably exploited 
disintegrating after the devastating events of 1947 into dust and 
ashes. The elder twin, eventually recognised as his heir, succeeded 
to little more than an empty title. 

In Hindu society, to which admission could be obtained only 
by right of birth, and particularly in conservative Rajput circles 
where marriages were invariably the occasion of much pomp and 
publicity, conditions were very different, though in modern times 
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there has been a clearly observable drift towards unorthodoxy. 
Instances of a tendency stimulated by a natural desire to raise the 
social status of the dynasty by seeking a bride from a family 
which would ordinarily have looked askance at the bridegroom’s 
caste have occurred in several of the greatest States and on such 
occasions the question whether the issue of the marriage was 
eligible for succession did not of course arise. The case was very 
different when a Hindu Ruler became infatuated with a lady 
whose lower caste or dubious social circumstances presented 
serious or even insuperable obstacles to the celebration of a valid 
marriage. The view generally taken was that such unions, though 
perhaps somewhat repugnant to orthodox Rajput sentiment, 
need not be frowned upon by the Paramount Power so long as 
there was reason to believe that full recognition would be 
favoured by any influential body of opinion in the State itself 
or among brother princes of the Ruler concerned. But the line 
had occasionally to be drawn, as for instance in a case where a 
Rajput Ruler lived for many years in relations, which he claimed 
to be matrimonial, with a lady of inferior caste who had been 
previously married to a man of that caste who was still alive, 
though a divorce was alleged to have taken place. Eventually a 
request for recognition of a son born of this union was negatived 
on the ground that it would be widely resented amongst Rajput 
princes and that, in view of the general prohibition of divorce 
among Hindus, the lady could never have contracted a valid 
marriage with the Maharaja. 

A refreshing contrast is provided by a very ‘modern’ case in 
which the young Heir Apparent of a Mahratta State became 
attached, in the course of his University career, to a fellow student 
of lower caste and made a runaw^ay marriage with her in British 
India without the knowledge or consent of his parents. Ordinarily 
such a marriage would have been abhorrent to all but the utterly 
unorthodox, but the Raja and Rani concerned, a singularly 
kindly and liberal-minded couple, professed themselves willing 
to accept their new daughter-in-law, their only regret being that 
their son had not taken them into his confidence at an earlier 
stage. So it came to pass, at the request of the Raja himself, that 
this appealingly romantic innovation found its accepted place 
in the annals of an Indian State. 
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There were still further circumstances in which a ‘natural heir 
in the direct line’ was liable to be excluded from succession, 
namely where the 'heir’ was the offspring of a mixed marriage 
between an Indian Prince and a woman of European blood. Per¬ 
haps the most cogent of various objections to recognition of such 
marriages for dynastic purposes were, firstly, the feeling that, in 
the interests of the dynasty itself and its popularity with the sub¬ 
jects of the State, any introduction of alien blood was eminently 
undesirable, and secondly, that since polygamy is admissible both 
to Hindu and Mahomedan Rulers, the union of a daughter of 
Christendom to a husband who already had one or more wives 
and was entitled at any moment to contract supplementary 
alliances was of doubtful propriety and legality. 

The first of these considerations was openly admitted by at 
least one Prince of the highest station who, in announcing to his 
subjects his marriage to an American lady, openly disclaimed any 
idea of the succession being affected by it. This was all the more 
remarkable in view of the fact that the Ruler in question was a 
widower with no son by his previous marriage and indeed no 
near male relatives. 

But probably the best known, and certainly the most contro¬ 
versial, of cases arising out of such a marriage was that of the 
Raja of Pudukkottai who (having been brought up on European 
lines and unable to find a suitable consort among the somewhat 
primitive community to which his choice would normally have 
been restricted) married an Australian lady of unimpeachable 
social status. The marriage was contracted against the advice of 
Government and in spite of a formal warning that a Ruler ought 
to marry according to the custom of his race and that the off¬ 
spring of a mixed marriage could not be regarded as eligible for 
succession. In due course a son was born and, shortly afterwards, 
in the face of a reaffirmation of this infant’s ineligibility for suc¬ 
cession, the Raja severed his connection with the State and took 
up permanent residence in Europe. 

At a much later stage, in view of a number of considerations, 
including the apparent unsuitability of other possible heirs and 
a reputed change in local public opinion, the Government of 
India were disposed to reconsider their earlier pronouncements 
and to attempt the experiment of bringing the Raja s son to t e 
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State with a view to recognising him as Heir Apparent if he 
proved himself to be acceptable. Eventually, however, the sugges¬ 
tion was abandoned though ‘the possibility that when the time 
comes the circumstances might be such that he may appear to 
be not merely the most suitable but indeed the only suitable 
candidate’ was not excluded from consideration. 

However, on the Raja’s death in 1928, it was considered best 
to adhere to the original decision and to select for succession a 
youthful collateral relative who accordingly ascended the throne 
without a voice being raised in support of the ‘natural heir in 
the direct line’. The case thus became an extremely cogent pre¬ 
cedent for the exclusion of the offspring of mixed marriages and 
also, incidentally, for the treatment to be accorded to European 
wives of Rulers, the decision being that the Raja’s Australian 
wife should not be designated as ‘Her Highness’ or be permitted 
to participate in official functions and that it would be undesir¬ 
able for the Viceroy or other high officials to meet or receive her 
except on the most informal occasions. 

Nevertheless, it seems permissible to hazard the opinion that if 
the Raja and his wife, instead of succumbing to the attractions of 
a cosmopolitan life in Europe, had settled down in Pudukkottai 
and cultivated the affections of their subjects for themselves and 
their son, the objections so plainly formulated by the authorities 
might have had to give way to the human necessities of the case. 
It is perhaps worth recording that one of these objections related 
to a legal ruling that the validity of the marriage from the point 
of view of Hindu law rested upon the fact that the Raja was of 
the ‘Sudra’ community, which is the lowest in the Hindu vsocial 
structure, the authorities in India and London being not un¬ 
naturally loth to subscribe, even by implication, to the theory 
that the offspring of an Indian Ruler and a European woman can 
be recognised only if the father is of low caste. 

The daughters of Indian Rulers, even when they had no sons, 
were not regarded as ‘natural heirs’, though a signal exception 
to this principle was provided by the Bhopal dynasty which has 
produced three female Rulers of outstanding quality, the first 
of whom obtained recognition more than a century ago by virtue 
of a combination of local circumstances immensely reinforced 
by her own powerful personality. But the precedent thus so 
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successfully established and continued was never repeated else¬ 
where except in a small Central Indian State where, in 
the local primitive and aboriginal populace, who regarded their 
Raja as the viceregent of the local deity, succeeded by insistent 
clamour in securing the succession of his daughter in preference 
to that of any male collateral. 

In quite recent times Bhopal became the scene of another 
startling innovation when the youngest son of the last of the 
three female Rulers of that State was recognised as Heir Appar¬ 
ent, and subsequently as Nawab, in preference to the firstborn 
of her deceased eldest son. 

Her Highness Sultan Jehan Begum, who had ruled in Bhopal 
since 1901, had three sons, the two elder of whom both died in 
i9i?4, each leaving two sons. Her youngest son, Hainidullah, who 
was endowed with notable ability and force of character, had, 
unlike his brothers, received a University education and had 
long been his mother’s favourite. In her old age she relied in¬ 
creasingly on his services in State affairs and, in the capacity of 
Chief Secretary to her Government, he had already begun to 
become Ruler of the State when Her Highness, in put for¬ 
ward a long and reasoned request for his recognition as her heir 
in place of Habibullah, her senior grandson, whose eventual 
succession had hitherto been universally regarded as a matter 
of course. 

Apart from arguments based on her alleged right, within 
certain limits, to nominate her successor, the local popularity, 
personal qualities and administrative experience of her nominee 
and the provision in the Bhopal treaty which debarred the intro¬ 
duction of 'British jurisdiction’ into the State, her main conten¬ 
tion related to that principle of Islamic law by which 'the nearer 
in degree excludes the more remote in the order of succession. 
The son always excludes the predeceased son’s sons and there is 
no rule of representation by which a grandson may be regarded as 
representing his deceased father.’ Consequently, she contended, 
a surviving son excludes all the descendants in the second degree, 
who have no standing in the eyes of Mahomedan law. 

The preliminary arguments were from the outset regarded as 
undeserving of serious consideration. The Government of India 
had always consistently refused to recognise the right of any 
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Ruler to select his successor, nor would they admit the relevance 
of any personal considerations as between two candidates of 
whom neither could be passed over as unfit for the responsibilities 
of rulcTship. The treaty provision quoted by Her Highness had 
been inserted to meet the earnest desire of the then Ruler of 
Bhopal that he and his successors should retain complete control 
over the internal administration of the State and did not in any 
way debar the Paramount Power from determining, in discharge 
of the responsibilities undoubtedly incumbent on it, all matters 
of dispute relating to succession in the ruling family. 

The case thus resolved itself into a critical and exhaustive 
analysis of the Begum’s contention (in support of which she 
seemed unable to quote any historical instance) that ‘among 
Mahornedan Rulers recourse had always been had to the Islamic 
law of private inheritance to decide about the legal rights of a 
successor*. Exhaustive research into the circumstances of all suc¬ 
cessions in Mahornedan States since the important pronounce¬ 
ment by Queen Victoria in i86« by which the doctrine of ‘lapse* 
was repudiated failed to reveal any case in which the principle 
relied upon by Her Highness had been applied. On the contrary 
the only traceable case in which such circumstances had arisen 
had been settled in a manner directly contrary to her claims, on 
the ground that the reference to Mahornedan law in the assur¬ 
ances promulgated in 186;? was to be regarded as relating only 
to cases in which there is a failure of direct heirs and not as 
contemplating any departure from the policy of recognising the 
claims of primogeniture. 

This precedent, however, related 10 a very small and insigni¬ 
ficant State, and the importance of the issue raised at Bhopal led 
to further researches, in the course of which it was found that 
the principle of Islamic law which prefers sons to nephews had 
first been cited in an important case occurring in 1765 and had 
been the determining factor in the succession of Akbar Shah to 
the throne of Delhi in 1804. It had been followed again at Delhi 
in 1850 and also in two other cases of 1821 and 1827, besides being 
authoritatively cited in i832 in connection with the expected 
death of the King of Oudh. 

In view of these discoveries the final recommendation of the 
Government of India was that the proper conclusion is that the 
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imporumt precedents of the first half of the last century estab¬ 
lished the practice of recognition of a son in preference to the 
son of a deceased son to a throne in Muslim States of India, and 
that the pronouncement quoted above in favour of primogeni 
ture should not be regarded as relating expressly or exclusively 
to the British conception of that system. 'I hus it came about that 
the Begum’s request was granted not, ironically enough, on any 
of the theoretical grounds to which she had attached so much 
importance, but in deference to precedents of which she had been 
totally unaware and in which the decisions (though unsuited to 
modern conditions and perhaps faulty in their origin) were con¬ 
sidered to be authoritative. 

The general feeling that this conclusion of the case was not 
altogether satisfactory was reflected in a communication addressed 
by Government to all Mahomedan rulers in India. After admit¬ 
ting that they were aware that certain other Rulers had been 
following the case with considerable anxiety, they announced 
that, in the event of the future occurrence of similar circum¬ 
stances in other States, the Princes concerned would be permitted 
to choose between the western system of primogeniture and the 
Mahomedan law of private inheritance. 

The aftermath of this Bhopal case, though Hamidullah proved 
liimself an admirable Ruler, had its tragic aspects which illus¬ 
trated the justice of the Government of India’s view that the 
Islamic rule, as applied to principalities, is inferior on its merits 
to the English system of primogeniture owing to the uncertainty 
which it causes and the possibility of the disappointing of long- 
cherished expectations at the eleventh hour. The superseded 
grandson, who had been brought up from infancy as the prospec¬ 
tive successor and had been formally introduced to the Prince 
of Wales in that capacity during the royal visit of 1922, left the 
country over which he had expected to rule and gave vent to his 
bitter resentment by embarking upon a career of reckless dissipa¬ 
tion which led to his premature death at the age of twenty-seven. 

There remains to be recorded yet another contingency in which 
the rights of a natural heir in the direct line, or even of a Prince 
already in power, were liable to be challenged. In 1871 the Hindu 
Ruler of a State in Central India announced his conversion to 
Islam. An event so unprecedented naturally aroused doubts as to 
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his suitability to continue to represent his ancient dynasty, but 
the ruling eventually promulgated was that ‘although the Chief 
has abandoned the Hindu religion yet the relations between him 
and his subjects have in no other respects been changed*, and 
the Government of India, in exuberant conformity with Queen 
Victorians famous assurances of religious toleration, regularised 
the position by conferring on the converted Raja the title of 
Nawab. The same question arose again in 1902 when Banc Singh, 
the younger son of this Ruler, succeeded his elder brother, who 
had reverted to Hinduism and availed himself of the facilities 
afforded by that religion by adopting, on his death-bed, a distant 
relative. Bane Singh was known to be a Mahoniedan (though 
anxious to renounce that faith and secure readmission to caste) 
and his succession was opposed on that ground. But his claims 
were accepted on the ground that he was the nearest surviving 
relative, w^ho had been universally recognised as heir up to three 
days before the death of the last Ruler, that he enjoyed the 
general support of influential people in the State and that the 
fact of his being a Mahomedan was, under the ruling of 1871, 
irrelevant. In point of fact his record of apostasy turned out to 
be a positive asset towards the success of his claims, it being 
known that he was anxious to secure rcadmission to Hindu 
society and that this end could be achieved only by lavish largesse 
and hospitality, a prospect which not unnaturally had a powerful 
appeal for the local nobility and gentry. 

The above case would appear to have been the only one of its 
kind, though there is a Christian branch of the Kapurthala ruling 
family which is understood to attribute its present private status 
to the abandonment by its founder of the established faith of 
his House. In the absence of other precedents it seems at least 
doubtful whether the rulings described above could have been 
sustained in principalities where religious and dynastic functions 
are closely allied and particularly in those primitive communities 
where the Ruler is popularly regarded as the deputy of the tribal 
god. 

Finally, by way of a postscript to the above survey of the com- 
plications w^hich could beset the apparently simple process of 
lineal heredity, it should be mentioned that there were at least 
two important Indian States in which the sons of the Maharaja, 
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even when of indisputable and orthodox legitimacy, so far from 
being regarded as natural heirs in the direct line", were in no 
circumstances eligible for succession. These two southern India 
States of Travancore and Cochin followed the ancient system of 
inheritance through the female line, under which the right of 
succession is transmitted through the sisters of the Ruler and not 
through his consort. I he working of this system was apt to pro¬ 
duce surprising results, the qualified heirs to the throne of Cochin 
having amounted in recent years to literally dozens of old gentle¬ 
men, few of whom could expect to occupy it until they had 
attained the age of eighty. 

It is necessary now to turn to the most fertile of all the sources 
of controversy in this matter of successions, namely the rights of 
adoption conferred upon Hindu Rulers by the documents of 
1862 which expressed Queen Victoria’s desire ‘that the Govern¬ 
ments of the several Princes and Chiefs of India who now govern 
their own territories should be perpetuated and that the repre¬ 
sentation and dignity of their houses should be continued’ and, 
to that end, gave assurances that ‘on failure of natural heirs the 
adoption by yourself and future Rulers of your State of a successor 
according to Hindu law and to the customs of your race will be 
recognised and confirmed’. 

Ever since the promulgation of those assurances there have 
occurred numerous contentious cases of astonishing variety and 
complexity, most of which have arisen out of the failure of Rulers 
to exercise their rights of adoption or, in some instances, from 
the exercise of those rights with a signal disregard for orthodoxy. 
The Government of India always regarded it as undesirable to 
refuse to confirm an adoption except upon the clearest and 
most incontrovertible grounds. There were, however, of course, 
limits to the degree of eccentricity permissible in such a matter, 
and for this reason a healthy convention grew up by which a 
Ruler contemplating adoption took steps to ascertain in advance 
whether the person whom he had in mind would be acceptable. 
Others, with a shrewd suspicion that their intentions might be 
negatived, contented themselves with leaving a will in which it 
was directed that the candidate whom they favoured should be 
adopted by their widows; but the authorities consistently refused 
to recognise any compelling liability to conform with wishes thus 
1 
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expressed. Hie reason for setting them aside or for refusing to 
concur in a proposed adoption was almost invariably that a Ruler 
had no right to disregard the claims of very near relatives in 
favour of very distant ones or to depart from any practice clearly 
proved by precedents to have become established in his dynasty 
by which the vacancy could be filled only from certain collateral 
branches of the ruling family. 

There were also instances in which the proposed exclusion of 
the nearest relative, or of persons with rights based on precedents, 
was clearly attributable to personal spite or even to mercenary 
motives. There was for instance the case of the incorrigible old 
Raja whose good and bad (|ualities have been described in my 
reminiscences of Central India. He belonged to one of the most 
honoured and respected clans of Rajput aristocracy and from 
the purely legal point of view was entitled to adopt any boy of 
similar lineage. The head of the clan was the Maharaja of one 
of the largest and wealthiest States of Rajputana who, being 
blessed with several sons, was naturally on the lookout for an 
opportunity to give one in adoption to another princely house, 
and also, no doubt, prepared to pay handsomely for the privilege. 
Consequently it was not surprising that my old friend, in his 
capacity as an impoverished exile, should intimate his desire to 
adopt an heir from that exalted quarter; but once again it was 
impossible to let him have his way since there was in his State 
a long-established practice that adoption should only be made 
from a certain collateral family within its own borders. Nor was 
it possible to extend any great sympathy to this Raja in his dis¬ 
appointment since he himself had been adopted from that very 
family by his childless predecessor. 

In cases where a successor had to be found for Rulers who had 
died without begetting or adopting an heir, it was naturally usual 
to give the utmost consideration to the views and wishes of their 
widows, especially as the religious ceremony of carrying out any 
adoption eventually approved fell to be carried out by them. On 
such occasions these ladies generally proved reasonable and 
amenable and in any case it was a well-recognised principle of 
‘political practice* that no widow could claim it as a right to 
adopt a child of her own choice. Nevertheless the assertion of 
such a claim became the subject of acute controversy and em- 
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barrassmem on the death in 1940 of the Maharaja of Kolhapur, 
and the importance of the case was greatly accentuated by public 
interest on account of the position of special esteem and venera¬ 
tion occupied by the Kolhapur dynasty as representing tlic tradi¬ 
tions of Shivaji the Great, described by a historian as ‘a man for 
whom the majority of Hindus entertain much the same sentiment 
as the Germans for Frederick the Great, or the Italians for Gari¬ 
baldi, and whom the Mahrattas adore as more than human’. 

The Maharaja in question, w^ho had married a granddaughter 
of the Maharaja of Baroda in 1918, had no issue other than an 
infant daughter and died suddenly without making an adoption 
or giving any indication of his views as to the succession. The only 
near male relatives were the Maharaja of Dewas and his youthful 
son. I’hc previous Maharaja of Dewas had married the only sister 
of the Maharaja of Kolhapur, but the union was an unhappy one 
and the Maharani, a lady of singular and masterful character, had 
for many years made her home at Kolhapur and established over 
her brother a powerful ascendancy which became the source of 
acute and prolonged estrangement between His Highness and 
his consort. On the Maharaja’s death the Resident, in accordance 
with traditional custom, consulted Flis Highness’s mother and 
widow on the question of succession. The mother not unnaturally 
favoured her grandson and great-grandson from Dewas, but the 
widow, by reason of inveterate hatred of her sister-in-law, was 
implacably opposed to any such proposal. Another factor which 
weighed heavily with herw^as her natural devotion to her daughter 
and her desire that this infant should become Maharani of 
Kolhapur, either in her own right or as the wife of any boy 
selected to succeed. Her request, therefore, was that her daughter 
should be recognised as her husband’s successor but that, if (as 
she apparently realised to be likely) that arrangement could not 
be approved, she should be permitted to adopt the three-year- 
old son of her brother, who had now succeeded his grandfather 
as Maharaja of Baroda. The intention was of course that this 
boy should be married to her daughter and she was not deterred 
from it by the necessity of the wedding taking place immediately, 
and between infants, before the bridegroom, by virtue of his 
adoption to the late Maharaja of Kolhapur became, in the eyes 
of Hindu law, the brother of his bride. 
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It would be tedious to relate the complicated arguments and 
negotiations which followed upon this request, which was highly 
unorthodox, not only in itself, but because there were already 
two precedents in the history of the Kolhapur dynasty for the 
succession, by adoption, of a sister’s son. Suffice it to say that the 
request for recognition of the infant daughter was summarily 
rejected, as being sharply at variance with history and practice. 
Nor could approval be given to the proposal for adoption from 
Baroda which would appear to be based upon, and would cer¬ 
tainly be attributed to, propinquity of relationship to the adopt¬ 
ing Maharani, and for which no support from precedent could 
be found nor general and cordial approval from Mahratta senti¬ 
ment be anticipated. It w^as also made clear to the Maharani that, 
although adoption by her of any heir eventually selected would 
be of great supplementary value to that selection, it was in no 
way essential to its validity. In the present case, however, it was 
realised that the new Ruler must be a member of the Bhonsle 
clan, to which the Kolhapur family belonged, and that in regard 
to persons not possessing that qualification by birth the willing¬ 
ness of the widow to make an adoption would be an indispensable 
preliminary. 

This admission ruled out the Maharaja of Dewas, whose 
mother had ceased to be a Bhonsle on her marriage into another 
clan. Having regard to this fact and the apparent impossibility 
of inducing the widow to adopt from that quarter, the idea of 
selecting a successor from Dewas was dropped and the Maharani 
informed that if she were prepared to adopt a suitable Bhonsle 
boy who was a reasonably near collateral of the Kolhapur family, 
there should be no serious difficulty in accepting her choice. Fail¬ 
ing this, the authorities would have no option but to select and 
recognise on their own initiative a suitable candidate from among 
the collateral Bhonsles. Eventually the Maharani bowed to the 
inevitable and adopted an infant from a collateral branch of the 
family who w^as duly installed as Maharaja and accepted with 
tranquillity, if not with enthusiasm, by public opinion in Kol¬ 
hapur as well as in India generally. A few years later he fell ill 
and died, whereupon the Maharani performed a surprising volte 
face by becoming reconciled to the Dewas family and adopting 
the Maharaja of that State, who thus became duly translated to 
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Kolhapur, only to lose the fruits of his hard-won position when, 
after the withdrawal of British power, the State became incor¬ 
porated in the province of Bombay. 

In recording facts and reflections relative to these cases, in most 
of which I was called upon during rny secretariat days to play an 
active and sometimes an anxious part, I have felt very conscious 
that it would have been inappropriate to give publicity to them 
at any time when the evolution of ‘political practice’ was still a 
living and growing process. For obvious reasons the ruminations 
of the Paramount Power in this delicate sphere were apt to be 
carried on in an atmosphere of secrecy and one cannot but feel 
that a special measure of consideration, and even of sympathy, 
was due to those whose contentions we had to examine, since, by 
comparison with litigants in the civil courts, they must frequently 
have been at a disadvantage in regard to ascertaining and com¬ 
prehending the precedents and principles governing the issues 
at stake. Even the most eminent lawyers, whose services were 
frequently invoked, had not full access to the necessary material, 
and the Political authorities themselves, who were both the cus¬ 
todians and interpreters of it, would probably have been prepared 
to admit the difficulty of ensuring that all the right precedents 
and principles should invariably receive timely consideration and 
accurate application. 

Still less could it be affirmed that precedents, however relevant, 
remained permanently binding or that principles were like the 
laws of the Medes and Persians. Some of the cases recorded above 
illustrate the dangers of attempting to formulate and publish a 
categorical and comprehensive code. In assessing the validity of 
marriages different standards had perforce to be applied on the 
basis of varying local conditions in different States. In the 
Pudukkottai case the Government of India were at one time dis¬ 
posed to revise their original view as to the eligibility of the issue 
of a mixed marriage. In the Kolhapur case the Maharani and her 
lawyers, in genuine or diplomatic oblivion of ‘political practice’, 
took their stand on ordinary Hindu law and eventually suc¬ 
ceeded, by virtue of circumstances never previously encountered, 
in securing a substantial deviation from departmental orthodoxy. 
And the success of the Begum of Bhopal in securing the succession 
of her youngest son was attributable to precedents of which she 
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was totally ignorant and which were only dragged at a late stage 
from the oblivion in which they had long been shrouded. The 
principles by which the Paramount Power sought so earnestly to 
decide such matters in the best interests of the States and dynasties 
concerned were in fact involved in a continuous process of change 
and development and were thus incapable of being authorita> 
tively formulated. It is only now that this strangely fascinating 
chapter in Indian history has been closed that one may venture 
to lift the veil of bureaucratic discretion. 



VII 


SOME OTHER CONTROVERSIES 


It will not have escaped notice that relations between the States 
and the Paramount Power failed sometimes to be conducted in 
a spirit of harmony and mutual admiration. Quite a variety of 
matters in which their views and interests differed and clashed 
came under my personal observation and seemed to demonstrate 
the hopelessness of indefinite survival for an India divided against 
herself. It may. therefore, perhaps, be worth while to survey a 
few such controversies as accounting in some measure for the 
alacrity with which the Princes came, as will be recounted in a 
subsequent chapter, to welcome the extinction of paramountcy 
in spite of the simultaneous disappearance of their dynastic 
guarantees. Nor could such events have failed to strengthen the 
subsequent resolve of the new rulers of emancipated India to 
terminate swiftly and mercilessly a relationship so full of danger 
to vital interests and cherished ambitions. 

The matters to be reviewed lie mainly in the prosaic domain 
of customs and excise, though something will also have to be 
said about railways and about the cultivation and export of 
opium. 

Throughout my time in India sea customs were an important 
element in the revenues of the Central Government and, with a 
few minor exceptions, afforded a means of levying indirect taxa¬ 
tion on the inhabitants of States and Provinces alike. In the early 
years the tariff was so moderate as to excite little, if any, com¬ 
plaint from the Princes, but later it reached heights which evoked 
a mounting storm of indignation and protest. Soon after the 
establishment of British supremacy Their Highnesses had been 
persuaded to abolish, in the general interests of commerce, the 
traditional transit dues which they used to levy on merchandise 
passing through their domains. They now alleged that the taxa¬ 
tion at British Indian ports of goods consigned to their territories 
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was in effect a new and no less objectionable form of the same 
imposition. They were also in a position to complain that they 
and their subjects, unlike the inhabitants of British India, had 
no representation in the legislature in which such taxation was 
discussed and authorised. 

These complaints, though frequently repeated and reinforced, 
met with no favourable response, the Government of India being 
content to point out that the services, mainly those of defence 
and the conduct of India’s external affairs, financed from customs 
revenues were of equal benefit to all parts of the country and 
that, even if any concession were contemplated, an extension to 
other States of the special arrangement under which goods from 
overseas could be imported in bond into Kashmir would be a 
task of impossible complexity. 

Meanwhile it w^as becoming increasingly apparent that certain 
States wxre in a position to offer a grave menace to the Govern¬ 
ment of India's customs revenue and would exploit that oppor¬ 
tunity with the utmost energy and ingenuity. These w^erc the 
maritime States of Kathiawar, whose sudden urge to develop ports 
of their own started a controversy on which the expenditure of 
time, paper and ink in the secretariats of Delhi and Simla was, 
in my experience, unparalleled. Kathiawar is a rich and spacious 
peninsula situated on the west coast of India between the ports 
of Bombay and Karachi. It contained quite a number of States 
of considerable importance as well as an enormous number of 
small ones, and has now been renamed 'Saurashtra', or the 'land 
of a hundred principalities’, as a unified province of the new 
independent India. 

It should here be explained that railways in India are of two 
dimensions—broad gauge and metre gauge—and that the metre 
gauge system comprises not only all the lines constructed and 
owned by various States in Kathiawar (whose complicated rival¬ 
ries caused unending worry and exasperation to the imperial 
secretariat) but also hundreds of miles stretching away into the 
heart of north-western India as far as Delhi itself. 

With the exception of a small section of British Indian terri¬ 
tory served by a station called Viramgam close to the junction 
of the Kathiawar peninsula with the Indian mainland, and a 
few miles in the vicinity of Delhi, these railroads were situated 
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exclusively in the territories of various States and brought im¬ 
mense profits to their treasuries. For the most part the land 
traversed was flat and of little value for other purposes. A great 
deal of it, in fact, was desert. Tunnels were practically unknown 
and bridges or embankments few and far between. Capital ex¬ 
penditure had therefore been extraordinarily small and the State 
authorities were adepts in keeping running expenses down to 
the minimum. There was at least one State whose railway revenue 
was so large that its fortunate inhabitants, like those of Monaco 
under the shelter of their (Casino, were free from all forms of 
taxation. So also, when the redoubtable Clemcnceau on a visit 
to Bikanir was heard to wonder 'how this desert can support this 
palace’, a glance at the accounts of the State railway was sufficient 
to dispel any suspicions as to the systematic spoliation of His 
Highness’s subjects. 

In these circumstances it was scarcely surprising that the mari¬ 
time Princes, fortified by the reflection that Kathiawar was the 
natural starting point for the most direct commercial route from 
the coast to vast regions of upper India, rapturously embraced 
the opportunity not only to increase still further the earnings of 
their railways l)ut to appropriate customs duty (at the British 
Indian rates which they were bound by treaties to levy) on all 
merchandise landed at their ports. Those who did not already 
possess a recognisable harbour lost no time in enlisting dredgers 
and engineers to improvise one. 

In these activities the outstanding pioneer was no less a person 
than the famous ‘Ranji’, formerly an idol of the British public 
and now Maharaja Jam vSahib of Nawanagar. In 1917 the Govern¬ 
ment of India had agreed to abolish the Viramgam customs 
cordon which had been set up twelve years before to protect their 
revenues from a flow of traffic from Kathiawar over the newly 
completed metre gauge railway system. Various safeguards were, 
however, imposed, supplemented by a warning that 'if at any 
time in the future, by the creation of a port capable of accom¬ 
modating large vessels or otherwise, the fiscal interests involved 
became very important, the Government of India would reserve 
the right to reconsider the position generally’. The Jam Sahib at 
once asked for further enlightenment as to the precise meaning 
of this clause and expressed the hope that it would not ‘interfere 
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with a healthy development of our resources to the extent of their 
natural capacity’. He received a reply to the effect that 'there was 
no intention of imposing conditions which would have that 
effect*. There thus arose a tragic misunderstanding which sadly 
embittered his latter years, and though the sun shone long 
enough to enable him, and other Rulers who had followed his 
example, to make hay on a princely scale, he could never bring 
himself to regard the remedial measures eventually applied by 
the Government of India as anything but a flagrant breach of 
faith. 

On the other hand, that Government could hardly have been 
expected to acquiesce indefinitely in such a serious drain on one 
of their principal sources of revenue, especially after noting that 
various subtle attractions, such as cheap warehousing and low 
harbour dues, were tending to lure shipping away from their own 
ports and that a surprisingly large proportion of the merchandise 
landed in Kathiawar was of a category, such as silk and sugar, 
subject to a high rate of duty. Eventually, after prolonged but 
unsuccessful negotiations, they found themselves in 1927 con¬ 
strained to reimpose the Viramgam line. 

That this action was justified by the magnitude of the ‘fiscal 
interests involved’ was strikingly demonstrated by statistics col¬ 
lected by the Indian States Enquiry Committee (to whose 
activities I have referred in an earlier chapter) in 1932. For 
instance, in the five years before that enquiry the customs collec¬ 
tions at the Nawanagar port had averaged about £700,000 per 
annum. The maximum figure (for 1931) was no less than 
£1,170,000, of which £825,000 related to imports of sugar. The 
amount which had been saved to the Government of India in 
that year by the Viramgam line was £840,000 in respect of 
Nawanagar alone. 

Finally, however, the inconvenience and ill-feeling involved 
by the maintenance of the line induced all concerned (the great 
Ranji having died early in 1933) to enter into a compromise 
arrangement under which each maritime State agreed to remit 
to the Government of India all customs collections in excess of 
a not ungenerous annual limit. 

Apart from the probably inevitable residue of resentment, this 
settlement ended a singularly unhappy controversy on which 
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neither party could look back with satisfaction. It had, however, 
a rather curious sequel, in the course of which States in many 
parts of India endeavoured to exercise the facilities hitherto 
monopolised by their maritime comrades for milking the imperial 
revenues. 

As already remarked, sugar had ranked high in the sea customs 
tariff. It used to be imported in enormous quantities until con¬ 
ditions arising out of the second world war and the natural 
tendency to develop India’s own great potential resources led 
her to rely increasingly upon indigenous sources of supply. But 
Government could not afford to forgo the taxation of this im¬ 
portant commodity, and arrangements were accordingly made to 
collect excise on all sugar at the place of its manufacture before 
it was released for sale. As usual, the States were asked to take 
similar measures so that the price of sugar would remain uniform 
throughout India, and naturally they reacted with enthusiasm 
to such an opportunity for a gratuitous increase of their revenues. 
Maximum success in the cultivation of sugar cane demands very 
special climatic conditions but there arc few regions in India 
where, given facilities for irrigation, a reasonable crop cannot be 
raised. It was therefore by no means surprising that the prospect 
of unlimited collection of excise duty led many States to arrange 
for the increase or even the commencement of such cultivation 
and for the erection of mills and factories so that the finished 
article might be produced within their territories. In these latter 
operations they found themselves able to count on the co-opera¬ 
tion of enterprising and sometimes unscrupulous capitalists 
tempted to remove their activities beyond the reach of British 
Indian income tax and other fiscal and administrative restrictions. 

Thus once again a situation was rapidly developing in which 
States could enrich themselves at the expense of the Paramount 
Power through the medium of goods consumed beyond their 
territories. The political atmosphere became thick with protests 
and negotiations. There was even talk of throwing a customs 
cordon round some of the principal offenders. But, to do justice 
to the States, they were not disposed to fight to a finish or to 
embarrass the Government of India unduly at a time when the 
course of the world war had produced menaces beside which such 
petty disputes looked wholly insignificant. So the negotiations 
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ended satisfactorily enough in agreements by which, as in the 
previous settlement of the sea customs controversy, the States 
agreed to limit their appropriations to a reasonable figure based 
on their populations and other local circumstances. 

Opium is another commodity which in the early years of my 
service in India figured prominently among the Central Govern¬ 
ment's sources of revenue, a very high export duty being collected 
on each of the numerous chests consigned to meet the apparently 
insatiable demands of the China market. The opium poppy flour¬ 
ished in several parts of India, but the ‘Malwa' opium, grown on 
that delectable Central Indian plateau, had the highest reputa¬ 
tion among Chinese connoisseurs and was an important con¬ 
tributor to the economic stability of the Malwa principalities. 
In India the practice of eating opium in the form of small pills 
was extremely widespread and generally agreed to be harmless, 
and even beneficial, if indulged in with due moderation. In 
China, on the other hand, the noxious habit of smoking the 
drug was regarded with horror by international busybodies, with 
the result that the Government of India found themselves under 
irresistible pressure to suppress their export trade. The Indian 
States so intimately concerned were not consulted but were at 
least accorded the courtesy of being informed of this self-denying 
ordinance before it was published and enforced. 

I remember hearing the announcement being made by the 
Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, to the Chamber of Princes. The digni¬ 
fied courtesy of that body precluded any outward signs of surprise 
or indignation, but for many years to come the States chiefly con¬ 
cerned mourned for their vanished revenue and searched in vain 
for some equally remunerative form of cultivation for their most 
fertile fields. I am glad, how'ever, to be able to record that in my 
latter years of service in Central India the beauty of a field of 
flowering poppies was not altogether a rarity in the Malwa scene. 
Fairly large quantities of opium were still required not only for 
medicinal purposes but to meet the needs of the Indian con¬ 
sumers whose habits were still immune from the onslaughts of 
philanthropic reform, and the Government of India had arranged 
some compensation to the States concerned by setting up an 
opium factory at a convenient centre and allotting to each of 
them a reasonable share in the provision of raw material. 
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Thus ontc again, though an unhappy situation was to some 
extent remedied by compromise, the basically insoluble problems 
and frictions arising from the co-existence of British and Indian 
India were all too clearly displayed. 



VIII 


SPORTS OF KINGS 

1 HAVE been careful to phrase the title of this chapter in the 
plural in order to dispel any impression that Indian princes were 
commonly addicted to the hazards and delights of the turf. There 
were, however, a fair number w’ho indulged in that form of sport. 
Prom this category 1 must exclude the Aga Khan, whose status, 
though he enjoyed, by virtue of the award of a salute of eleven 
guns, the title of ‘His Highness*, was that of a religious but not 
a territorial magnate. Amongst Indian Rulers, only the Maharaja 
of Rajpipla achieved the distinction of owming a Derby winner, 
but the Gaekwar of Baroda paid fantastic prices for yearlings at 
Newmarket and was a notable figure in English racing. In India, 
at my occasional visits to the beautiful Mahaluxmi course at 
Bombay, I was astonished by the number of horses wdiich carried 
in almost every race the familiar saffron colours of His late High¬ 
ness of Kolhapur, and the Maharajas of Gwalior and Kashmir 
were prominent among competitors for the King Emperor’s Cup 
and other outstanding trophies of the Indian turf. 

But racing did not, on the whole, bulk largely amongst the 
infinite variety of sports which their Highnesses patronised. 
Shikar was of course the magnet which drew^ them all. Almost 
without exception they had from childhood handled guns and 
rifles wdth skill and precision. Many of them were superb marks¬ 
men and I knew at least two w'ho delighted in entertaining their 
friends by firing unerringly with small-bore rifles at coins tossed 
into the air, and hardly any who were not ardent in the pursuit 
of game. Consequently shikar must inevitably be the main theme 
of this chapter, but before I review their exploits in that field, 
it may be of interest to glance at a variety of other sports and 
pastimes which were patronised by Maharajas and Nawabs, or in 
which they personally participated. 

Few will need to be reminded of the pre-eminence in the world 
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of cricket of the great ‘Ranji*, Maharaja of Nawanagar. In more 
recent times his young relative, Dhiilip Singh, and the Nawab of 
Pataudi have followed worthily in his footsteps, and two suc¬ 
cessive Maharajas of Patiala have been notable players and 
patrons of the game. The Maharaja of Porbandar captained the 
first Indian team to visit England and a considerable number of 
other Rulers and their sons have been well-known players in 
their own country. 

I can remember none who shone at football or hockey 
but several who patronised the latter game, at which Indians 
have proved themselves outstandingly proficient, by maintaining 
notable teams. In hockey, as well as in cricket, professionalism 
in the fcjrni with which we are familiar in England being prac¬ 
tically unknown, their patronage often took the form of giving 
employment, usually in the capacity of A.D.C. or in their police 
or military forces, to prominent exponents of the game. The 
Maharaja of Nawanagar followed the same practice in regard 
to lawn tennis, which was another highly favoured pastime in 
princely circles, and usually had one or more European cham¬ 
pions on his personal staff. Golf was not so popular, though in 
Central India the Maharaja of Orchha and the Nawab of Jaora 
maintained courses whose greens were meticulously tended by 
convicts from the local jails. I have pleasant memories of the 
latter playing his round accompanied by a glittering staff of 
caddies and advisers, the functions of one of whom were limited 
to chanting in stentorian tones, as each shot was about to be 
taken, a vernacular incantation to the effect that ‘Your Highness 
will be pleased to keep your eye on the ball’. 

In Bhopal and Jodhpur, where large sheets of water were con¬ 
veniently available, the racing of small yachts was a popular 
pastime and I have delightful recollections of regatta week in 
the former State. On that occasion I missed what turned out to 
be a grand opportunity of acquiring a handsome silver cup. An 
invitation to take part in the ‘visitors’ race’ having been politely 
refused by me on the ground of inexperience and incapacity, was 
accepted by my Secretary who was, to say the least of it, equally 
unqualified. It then transpired that not only was he to be allotted 
the newest and most speedy vessel but that the function of ‘crew’ 
was to be performed by the greatest of the local experts. All that 
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the favoured visitor was tailed upon to do was to sit at the 
helm and push it this way or that at the command of his mentor, 
which he contrived to do with sufficient accuracy to outstrip all 
other competitors. 

Polo, as a rich man’s sport peculiarly suited to Indian con¬ 
ditions, had naturally a special appeal to many princes, who took 
infinite pride in the perfect condition of their grounds and the 
acquisition of superb ponies, the Rulers of Bhopal and Jaipur 
and the late Maharaja of Ratlam, who accompanied a British 
team to America in the capacity of expert adviser, having all 
won world-wide renown amongst admirers of this magnificent 
game. 

The far-famed Indian sport of pig-sticking also found favour 
in one or two states. The Rajput nobles of Jodhpur were notable 
exponents of it, but undoubtedly the most skilful and indefatig¬ 
able of princely pig-stickers was the Mahratta Maharaja of Dewas, 
whose exploits I used sometimes to follow with a thrill of envy 
from the summit of some convenient hill. 

Mention must also be made of the famous pack of hounds, 
frequently reinforced by fresh blood from England, which the 
late Nawab of Jaora hunted for many years over the hills and 
fields surrounding his capital. I'hough he had never been outside 
India Ilis Highness had acquired an encyclopaedic knowledge of 
the theory and practice of foxhunting and an ardent enthusiasm 
for all the paraphernalia of the chase. Experienced foxhunters 
who came from far and near to join in the sport w^hich he so 
generously provided, were wont to observe that nothing but the 
dusky complexions of the Master and Whips and the diamonds 
which glittered in their ears disturbed the illusion that they 
were enjoying a day with one of the most exclusive packs in the 
shires. Even Viceroys came to admire His Highness’s hounds and 
hunters and I recall a curious misunderstanding when Lord 
Willingdon, whose printed tour programme had, by clerical 
error, informed him that he was due to inspect the State canals, 
discovered, not without relief, that instead of a wearisome lecture 
on irrigation it was to the kennels of this noted hunt that his 
attention was invited. 

In many another State I have derived a deal of pleasure and 
amusement from participating in, or watching, a variety of other 
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and sometimes less conventional recreations—tobogganing on tea 
trays among the sand dunes of a desert principality, playing 
bridge with the Maharaja of Indore and rummy with His High¬ 
ness of Kotah, witnessing uproarious games of bicycle polo at 
Bhopal and Faridkot or a weird form of croquet played during 
hot-weather nights at Karauli with the aid of hurricane lanterns 
carried by scurrying menials, and indulging in a mild flutter at 
roulette during a long-ago race week at Gwalior, where the late 
Maharaja Scindia, surely the most genial and whimsical per¬ 
sonality that the Princely Order ever produced, presided as 
banker, flanked by a brimming sack of rupees. 

But the time has come to turn to the more serious topic of 
shikar. On the eve of his departure from India Lord Reading 
was entertained by the members of his Executive Council at a 
notable banquet in Delhi. All that I recollect of the speech which 
he delivered on that occasion is a passage in which he referred 
to the two things which he would miss most when he found 
himself back in England. The first was the great white Viceregal 
special train which had transported him and his suite in such 
comfort and luxury on his extensive tours, halting at convenient 
intervals so that sleep, baths and meals might be enjoyed in due 
tranquillity. The second was shikar, the enchanting lure of the 
jungle and the thrill of encountering in their natural surround¬ 
ings animals and birds hitherto viewed, if at all, in zoological 
gardens. 

Lord Reading, like all Viceroys, to say nothing of many 
Residents and Political Agents, had enjoyed the most favourable 
opportunities for the pursuit of game, both big and small, since 
shikar parties almost invariably figured very largely in the pro¬ 
grammes devised by Indian princes for the entertainment of their 
honoured guests, not only because they naturally, and for the 
most part correctly, supposed that their own favourite occupation 
would be congenial to visitors, but also, as I was sometimes 
tempted to conjecture, because they were pleasantly conscious 
that a Viceroy or Resident marooned for hours in a butt or tree 
would for that period be debarred from evincing an embarrassing 
interest in the local administration or from broaching unwelcome 
topics of discussion. Be that as it may, no one who heard Lord 
Reading describe with the vivid technique of a great orator the 
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emotions which he experienced as he sat in expectation of the 
appearance of big game could have been in any doubt that his 
enjoyment was genuine and unashamed. It was only towards the 
end of his great and varied career that he had time and oppor¬ 
tunity to indulge it, but perhaps it was for this very reason that 
he could savour to the full the exquisite suspense of listening 
to those furtive treadings and rustlings from behind the screen 
of boughs and thickets which confronted him, and wondering 
whether they presaged the emergence of a tiger or, as happened 
far more commonly, the stealthy passing of a hyena, the sudden 
flight of a family of peafowl or a disorderly procession of grey 
apes. 

Lord Reading, whose achievements as a marksman never 
approached those of other aspects of his career, made no allusion 
on that occasion to the delights of small-game shooting. He must, 
however, have participated in one of the great duckshoots for 
which the State of Bharatpur in Rajputana was widely renowned. 
One after another in due succession all the great pro-consuls had 
taken their stand on the famous ‘Viceroy’s bund’, from which 
those of them who could shoot straight had counted their victims 
in hundreds. 

Duckshooting was indeed the commonest and, to me at any 
rate, the most fascinating of all forms of Indian shikar, and almost 
all the larger States possessed a lake preserved for that purpose. 
Pre-eminent among such preserves was the famous Hokra jhil 
of Kashmir, which bordered the Jhelum valley road a few miles 
out of Srinagar. The old Maharaja, to whom blood sports were 
anathema, had placed it permanently at the disposal of the 
Residency and so it was that, during the winter absences of the 
Resident in the Punjab, the stewardship of this noble preserve 
devolved for the greater part of the shooting season upon my 
unworthy self. 

It was a vast sheet of water dotted with islets and clumps of 
reed in which capacious barrel-like structures had been ingen¬ 
iously contrived for the accommodation of some of the guns, 
others being located in similar receptacles concealed in the broad 
fringe of vegetation which surrounded the lake on every side and 
was intersected by numerous channels to admit the passage of 
the dug-out canoes which conveyed the sportsmen to their various 
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destinations. I wo of these craft were attached to each gun for 
retrieving the fallen birds, and printed cards were provided on 
which the number and species of his bag were required to be 
recorded. The shoot could not be satisfactorily exploited with 
less than ten guns and a considerable fleet of roving dug-outs, 
the area of operations extending over several square miles, over 
which the birds had to be kept constantly on the move until a 
bugle call from the bank announced that there would be an 
hour’s interval for lunch. Unlike most of the famous wildfowl 
preserves in India, which were seldom shot over more than twice 
or thrice a year, the Hokra shoots used to take place weekly with¬ 
out much visible depletion of the game. This was particularly 
noticeable in the early and closing stages of the shooting season, 
the reason presumably being that, as the place lay in the path 
of migrating birds, the duck population was being continually 
replenished by new' arrivals on their way to or from their winter 
quarters. 

Hokra also harboured immense numbers of geese, but my 
most memorable experience of operations under princely auspices 
against these splendid birds took place on a comparatively small 
lake to which a Central India Maharaja had invited me for par¬ 
ticipation in a Christmas shoot. In view of the festal occasion 
and in his anxiety to do the utmost honour to his guest. His High¬ 
ness had arranged a special reception involving the transport 
to the lakeside of two small cannon for the purpose of firing the 
salute of thirteen guns with which the Resident w^as entitled to 
be received on ceremonial occasions. The first round was fired 
as I alighted from my car, with the inevitable result that all 
the birds on the lake rose in panic and showed every sign of 
precipitate departure. But our indignant expostulations secured 
an immediate stoppage of this singularly inappropriate form of 
welcome and we watched with relief the wheeling flights of duck 
and geese gradually settling again on the water. Indeed, from our 
experience during the remainder of the morning, it began to 
seem doubtful whether repeated salvoes of artillery fire would 
have driven those misguided birds from the vicinity. Contrary 
to all their usual habits and instincts, the geese resolutely refused 
to depart or even to rise to inconvenient altitudes. For hour after 
hour they circled obligingly above our heads with the result that. 
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when we counted the bag before sitting down to lunch, it com¬ 
prised, in addition to a moderate number of duck, no less than 
155 grey lags, which, for a mere half-dozen guns, must be some¬ 
thing of a record. Neither we nor any of the locals could think 
of any explanation of such phenomenal behaviour, but for once 
in a 'W'dy the villagers were able to feast unrestrainedly upon 
roast goose, and one hopes that they found it more palatable tlum 
their usual ration of coots and other unclassified wild fowl. 

The problem of appropriate disposal of large quantities of 
surplus game was one which used frequently to confront me 
during my two winters in Kashmir. In addition to the weekly 
distribution of the surplus bag from Hokra, there was the fonriid' 
able task of disposing of immense quantities of duck consigned 
to me by that famous Kashmir character, Mr. Martin Kcnnard. 
A man of great wealth and the owner of a famous sporting 
property in England, he had for some reason or other settled 
more or less permanently in Kashmir and was reputed to have 
been the first Englishman to design and occupy a houseboat on 
the Jhelum. When 1 arrived in Srinagar he had recently com¬ 
pleted the construction of a veritable floating palace, surmounted 
by an ornate combination of clock-tower and dove-cot, where he 
dispensed princely hospitality during the spring and autumn 
seasons. But his dominant interest was in duckshooting and with 
the onset of winter he would transfer himself to a smaller craft 
and disappear down the river to a spacious reserve placed at his 
disposal by the Maharaja. Disdainful of the social aspect of the 
sport, he operated in solitary state, relying on a highly trained 
staff of Kashmiri boatmen to drive the game to and fro over the 
reedy hiding place in which he sat surrounded by a multitude 
of placid decoys, recruited and reinforced from wounded birds 
retrieved and nursed back to health for this perfidious purpose. 
To such a pitch of perfection had he brought these elaborate 
arrangements that he achieved an annual holocaust of something 
like 10,000 duck, his best individual bag for a day’s shooting being 
well over 400, which was greatly in excess of anything ever 
reported from Hokra. Being unable to dispose locally of these 
stupendous quantities, he would from time to time despatch to 
me a capacious barge loaded with birds for distribution to schools 
and hospitals or in any other quarter where they might be accept- 
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able. Looking back on those days when it was a positive relief 
to find someone consenting to accept a sack or two bulging with 
plump mallard, there seems something grimly humorous in the 
discussions which occasionally enliven our domestic circle in 
these latter days as to whether we can afford a single such bird 
from the local purveyor. 

The graceful antelope known as the black buck was another 
prominent item in the category of Indian game. During my early 
days in the Central Provinces herds of them roamed freely over 
fields and plains, venison in those days, as in medieval England, 
being the closely guarded prerogative of the local aristocracy. But 
later the wholesale issue of gun licences, in British India at any 
rate, reduced the black buck almost to extermination. In certain 
States they remained strictly preserved and, in tw^o at least, the 
method of hunting them was sufficiently remarkable to merit 
description. 

In the State of Cutch there was a curious tract of country 
know'n as the 'Runn’, consisting of miles of salt pans which in 
the hot weather become as flat and dry as a billiard table. Here 
it was the practice to pursue the buck in motor-cars from which, 
at a speed of over thirty miles per hour, shooting was sufficiently 
difficult to be described as 'sporting’, though there may have been 
occasions when the hunted animals were chased until exhaustion 
reduced their speed to walking pace. 

Much more spectacular was the method favoured by the 
Maharaja of Kolhapur who used to direct the pursuit of black 
buck by cheetahs, or hunting leopards. These exotic animals were 
imported from Africa and the speed at which they could travel 
over short distances had to be seen to be believed. It was indeed 
a unique experience to take one’s seat on the great vehicle from 
the box seat of which the gigantic Maharaja drove a powerful 
team of horses. They had to be, and certainly were, astonishingly 
speedy for their size, since the exigencies of the sport demanded 
that the vehicle be manceuvred across country, up and down 
steep ravines and undulating downs, with the object of getting 
within striking distance of the quarry. With uncanny skill His 
Highness contrived to cut out a buck from a fleeing herd and 
urge his horses to their utmost speed on a parallel course until 
one of the experienced custodians of the cheetahs, who, with 
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their hooded charges nursed between their knees, sat with the 
privileged spectators back to back on long seats facing outwards 
across the open country, judged that the moment for action had 
arrived. When it came it was for all the world like the launching 
of a torpedo. As soon as the hood was removed from its eyes the 
cheetah leapt to the ground and stood for an instant looking for 
its quarry. Then it was off like a flash, and success or failure de¬ 
pended upon the distance between buck and cheetah at that 
moment. For though the buck can travel at high speed for long 
distances, the cheetah, like all sprinters, has its limitations, and, 
if it fails to overhaul its victim within a minute or so, gives up 
the chase. But the calculations of the experienced keepers were 
seldom at fault and on four out of the five opportunities vouch¬ 
safed on one memorable morning I experienced the thrill of 
seeing the pursuer rolling its victim to the ground by a flying 
leap at its neck and killing it with merciful despatch by the 
strangulating pressure of its powerful jaws. No blood was drawn 
in the process, but nothing would induce the killer to relax its 
hold until its keeper arrived upon the scene and by means of a 
knife filled a wooden spoon with gore, the sight of which enticed 
the cheetah from its prey. 

I remember only too well the last occasion on which I shot a 
black buck. Shortly after my appointment to the Baghelkhund 
Agency I was motoring along the high road to pay my first visit 
to a neighbouring Raja. Suddenly I perceived on the sky-line a 
few hundred yards away an antelope which, from its jet black 
back and gleaming white belly, was clearly an elderly male, 
though its horns seemed unduly short for so mature an animal. 
It was a long time since I had tasted venison and the tempta¬ 
tion to stalk the creature would not be resisted. As I cautiously 
approached it I perceived the horns to have a curiously truncated 
appearance, which made me wonder whether it was some kind 
of a freak. Hesitating to alarm it by approaching nearer, I took 
aim and laid it low. A closer view revealed that both horns had 
been sawn short and capped by a knob of silver. It appeared that 
I had slain someone’s domestic pet. After making arrangements 
for its transport to my bungalow I proceeded to my destination 
and, finding the Raja to be a genial and sensible person, invited 
his explanation of this unusual encounter. From him I learned 
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that the creature had been nurtured from infancy by the local 
high priest and used to roam at large through the town. On 
growing to maturity it had developed an unpleasant habit of 
assaulting people with its horns and it was for this reason that 
its owner had taken measures to blunt these weapons of offence. 
Nevertheless it continued to make unprovoked attacks on the 
citizens and became something of a menace to the safely of the 
local children. Consequently the Raja had been constrained to 
order its banishment to the open country and I was relieved to 
gather that its final disappearance from the vicinity was unlikely 
to be regretted or even noticed. 

Naturally amongst big-game hunters, and particularly those 
of princely status, the pursuit of tigers left all other attractions 
far behind. In my early days in the Central Provinces I had been 
introduced to the technique of beating for these elusive creatures, 
though my preceptors used wisely to place me in a position where 
I was unlikely to be called upon to play any prominent part in 
the proceedings. First it was necessary to locate the animal by 
means of its kill, usually a young buffalo tied up for the purpose. 
Normally the tiger would eat part of it at once and then betake 
itself to some pool or stream for a drink, intending to return, 
after sleeping, to complete its repast. Having conjectured the 
place of its repose, which could sometimes be verified by tracing 
its footprints, and judged the direction in which it was likely to 
proceed if disturbed, the line of beatets was marshalled into 
position and men posted in trees on the flanks of the path which 
it was expected to take, with instructions to make discreet noises 
in the event of the tiger showing any disposition to wander from 
the direction of the machans in which the guns awaited its 
approach. The success of these dispositions depended of course 
upon the skill and experience of the person who devised them. 
Only too frequently the tiger was found to have departed before 
operations commenced, or persisted in taking the wrong direction. 

But later, in certain Indian States where tiger shooting was 
the predominant interest of an autocratic Ruler and the shikar 
department the best^manned and equipped branch of the local 
administrative machinery, I found blank beats to be compara¬ 
tively rare. In Alwar, for instance, the Maharaja relied for his 
beaters not on casual recruits from forest villages but on a highly 
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trained and disciplined battalion of infantry. Here the forest on 
sloping hillsides was divided into sections by cutting all timber 
and undergrowth over strips about fifty yards in width. From the 
summit of such a clearing into which the quarry was to be driven 
a line of white cloth scarecrow figures, invariably referred to by 
His Highness as ‘the gentlemen’, was stretched diagonally down¬ 
wards to the base of the hill where he would post himself behind 
a convenient rock or tree stump. Seldom if ever could the tiger 
bring itself to pass through that fantastic array of scarecrows. 
Even less would it fancy a retreat through the line of soldiers 
emerging with perfectly ordered precision in its rear. The only 
alternative was a diagonal descent in the direction where one of 
the surest shots in India awaited his opportunity. 

This reference to sport as practised in Alwar reminds me of an 
occasion when I had been invited to visit the Maharaja in a 
shooting camp at some distance from his capital. He was absorbed 
at the time in the entertainment of a Scottish Duke and Duchess, 
and as my car approached the camp I was invited to alight and 
join a picnic tea party on the verge of a deep but by no means 
spacious pool. I have never been a fisherman, but here, it seemed 
to me, was a place where the veriest tyro could hold his own 
against Isaac Walton himself, for as soon and as often as the 
Duchess cast her line into the water a large fish attached itself 
thereto and went to swell the contents of a great basket already 
almost brimming. This phenomenon was doubtless due to some 
ingenious and intensive system of ground baiting which would 
probably horrify any conscientious angler, but one could hardly 
fail to be impressed by its effectiveness or by the ready resource 
of the Maharaja, who, when the Duchess varied the monotony 
of the proceedings by hauling out a mud turtle instead of a fish, 
expressed delight at the prospect of turtle soup for dinner, which 
indeed duly appeared and was pronounced by the Duke to be 
worthy of the Mansion House, though I am tolerably certain that 
it came out of a Fortnum and Mason tin. Nor was that pool the 
only place where fish could be so readily hooked. The Maharaja's 
private pavilion was pitched on the bank of a stream, and every 
time he emerged from it he would pause for a moment at a table 
on which a rod was laid ready for use, flick the bait into the 
water and swing out a fish into the hands of a waiting menial. It 
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was as simple as that; just as casual and easy as the lighting of a 
cigarette. 

Incidentally it should be recorded that the Duchess’s achieve¬ 
ments as an angler were followed that same evening by a success¬ 
ful foray against more formidable game. The Maharaja persuaded 
her to sit up for a panther which had killed a goat in the vicinity 
of the camp. Some time after sunset I heard the shot which 
announced that her vigil had not been in vain, and the passing 
of an elephant bearing a howdah equipped with searchlight and 
machine-gun assured me that His Highness was omitting no 
precaution against the possible reactions of a wounded animal. 

Another Maharaja who had reduced the business of big-game 
shooting to a fine art was His Highness of Rewa. He himself, 
before he went out of business, had accounted for over 800 of the 
tigers which (since their destruction was the rigidly guarded 
prerogative of royalty) had multiplied with devastating results 
during his long minority. It became almost a duty for successive 
Viceroys to kill a tiger or two in those famous preserves and this 
obligation had already been amply discharged on the occasion 
which I have in mind. But another day had yet to pass before 
His Excellency left the camp and he put forward a tentative 
proposal that this final opportunity might be allotted to a friend 
who was accompanying him on his tour. The gentleman in ques¬ 
tion was an M.P. on a brief visit to India who had taken no pains 
to conceal his ambition to take back a tiger skin with him to 
Westminster. This, in itself, had not served to ingratiate him 
with the Maharaja, who was highly allergic to politicians and 
particularly to those who owed their position of authority to the 
suffrages of a democratic electorate. In vain I had explained, in 
response to his repeated and petulant enquiries as to the status 
and bona fides of ‘this fellow’, that he was a staunch Conservative 
with the soundest views regarding the sanctity of monarchs. No 
assurances of mine could prevent his reactions to the Viceroy's 
suggestion from being highly unfavourable. Nevertheless a request 
from such a quarter could hardly be negatived and the M.P. set 
forth next morning with high hopes of securing the coveted 
trophy. But alas! it was not to be. Although a tiger had been 
located and the personnel of the shikar department appeared to 
be functioning with their usual efficiency, the beat was blank 
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and the Maharaja apologetically explained that it must have 
decamped surreptitiously during the night. 

Unabashed by this contretemps the frustrated legislator en¬ 
quired whether he might stay on for a day after His Excellency’s 
departure and make another attempt, but His Highness, with 
fiendish ingenuity and apparently on the spur of the moment, 
replied that it had long been his intention to offer a tiger to me, 
his Political Agent, and that I had already agreed to avail my¬ 
self of this excellent and convenient opportunity. This plea, 
which I regret to record as being singularly lacking in veracity, 
placed me in an awkward situation, since it was obvious enough 
that any such promise to me could easily have been fulfilled at 
some later date. This I was only too anxious to point out, but 
His Highness’s antipathy to members of the House of Commons 
had now become sufficiently clear to all concerned and I was 
enjoined to hold my peace. It only remains to add that the follow¬ 
ing day witnessed yet another blank and fruitless beat. 

Whilst on the subject of Rewa I should mention the famous 
white tigers which were apparently peculiar to the jungles of 
that State. These rare animals were exclusively reserved for the 
Maharaja, and one which he had shot prior to my arrival in Bag- 
helkhund had been carefully stuffed and despatched to London 
in a vast glass case as a gift to the King Emperor. His Majesty 
had consigned it to the Natural History Museum, where I had 
chanced to see it and in due course informed the Maharaja 
of the prominent place which it occupied in the national 
collection. So far from being gratified by this intelligence, His 
Highness appeared somewhat indignant that his personal gift 
to his Sovereign should be daily displayed to the vulgar gaze, 
and wanted to know why it had not been kept in Buckingham 
Palace. I told him that I surmised that possibly the full-grown 
tiger in its vast receptacle was too bulky a piece of furniture 
even for a palace, and ventured to suggest that, if the skin had 
been fashioned into a rug, it might have remained within the 
royal precincts. Shortly afterwards another white tiger fell to His 
Highness’s rifle and I have reason to believe that the resulting 
rug reached the destination which he had so loyally desired. 

I am endeavouring in this chapter to refrain from references 
to my own exploits or failures except in circumstances which 
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throw light on the activities and mentality of my princely hosts. 
I am conscious also that the days in which an account of how 
one killed one’s first tiger might be of interest to anyone but one’s 
self are long past. Perhaps, however, no apology is needed for 
describing the fate of my second tiger, which bears further witness 
to the ingenuity with which the princes conducted such affairs. 

A pleasant visit to Bhopal was being concluded by a short 
sojourn in the Nawab’s country residence, situated in some of 
the best jungle in that lovely principality. I was due to leave 
immediately after lunch for another State some fifty miles away, 
but as we sat down to the meal His Highness informed me that 
a tiger had been located close at hand and that he would like me 
to dispose of it before my departure. My endeavours to excuse 
myself on the ground that this would seriously upset my pro¬ 
gramme for the rest of the day were met by the assurance that 
the whole business would not take more than half an hour. From 
my previous experience of the interminable delays and complica¬ 
tions associated with tiger beats this seemed to me quite in¬ 
credible, but in the event it turned out to be accurate almost to 
a minute. His Highness and I, after a few minutes’ speedy motor 
journey, alighted at the foot of a gentle slope up which we walked 
for a hundred yards or so, and climbed into a spacious machan 
overlooking a small clearing surrounded by the usual array of 
teak trees and feathery clumps of bamboo. For a few minutes we 
sat in utter silence. My thoughts began to wander and I found 
myself speculating as to why the uproar which, in my experience, 
invariably signalised the commencement of a beat had not yet 
broken out. Suddenly a touch on my shoulder roused me to 
vigilance and I perceived a tiger cautiously entering the clearing. 
For a moment it paused as if considering which direction to take. 
This was my opportunity, and I was devoutly thankful that the 
machan was surrounded by a wooden rail upon which I could rest 
my rifle and take a steady and deliberate aim. The distance could 
hardly have exceeded thirty yards and in such circumstances a 
miss would have been inexcusable. Fortunately it did not occur 
and in a few moments we were on the ground examining and 
measuring a truly magnificent trophy. 

On the way back I asked His Highness to reveal the secret of 
this extraordinary beat. He explained that whenever a tiger made 
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a kill at this particular place its subsequent movements could be 
gauged with absolute accuracy. Discreet noises made by not more 
than half a dozen men were sufficient to arouse it and the con¬ 
formation of the ground was such that it invariably proceeded 
in the same direction. In order to simplify matters yet further, 
he w^as thinking of dispensing with even this small posse of beaters 
in favour of an electric buzzer which could be operated from the 
inachan. I told him, truly enough, that if I had to do any more 
tiger shooting on the lines to which I had hitherto been accus¬ 
tomed I should always look back with regretful envy to this 
remarkable occasion as phenomenally economical of time, mental 
strain and physical effort, and I apprehended more vividly than 
ever before that I should never become a sportsman in anything 
like the true sense of that much abused word. 

Before closing the subject of shikar as practised in the Indian 
States, it may be of interest briefly to survey some other miscel¬ 
laneous specialities and incidents which came from time to time 
to my notice. 

Since comparatively few of the States had been endowed by 
nature with comprehensive facilities for all, or even many, of 
the various forms of shikar, it was natural that the energy and 
ingenuity of individual Rulers were apt to become concentrated 
on that particular sport which was best suited to local conditions 
and resources. Thus, if anyone were to remark that he had been 
invited to shoot in the domains of the Nawab of Junagadh, in 
Kathiawar, it would at once be clear to the initiated that he had 
his eye upon a lion, for it was in that State alone that these noble 
creatures (which I believe are indigenous to India, though tigers, 
curiously enough, are not) still survived. Similarly, reference to 
sport in Bikanir would automatically turn one’s thoughts to the 
desert palace of Gujner where the famous lake, besides being 
plentifully stocked with resident wild fowl, attracted at certain 
hours of the day myriads of thirsty imperial sand grouse and 
demoiselle cranes. For some days before the date fixed for one 
of His Highness’s periodical shoots these birds were, as far as 
possible, prevented from alighting to drink, with the result 
that, by the time the guns were awaiting them, their thirst was 
such that not even the most sustained and vigorous fusillade 
could drive them from the vicinity until they had slaked it or 
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fallen victims lo one or other of the crack shots who invariably 
responded to the Maharaja’s coveted invitations. 

In Central India there were several minute principalities whose 
Rulers prided themselves upon some such specialite de la maison. 
One possessed quite a small tract of jungle which, by some odd 
freak of nature, nourished the horns of Cheetal stags to such 
abnormal proportions that no really conscientious collector of 
Indian shikar trophies could abstain from wangling an invitation 
to take toll of them. In another the Nawab and his cronies de¬ 
lighted in assaults upon great flocks of small birds, locally known 
as bagheris, though I prefer to think of them as ortolans. The 
method employed was to time each shot for the split second at 
which the birds had begun to rise from the ground, and there 
was keen competition to achieve the record number of victims 
for a single cartridge which, if the shot were well timed, could 
easily be in the neighbourhood of thirty; but I hasten to add 
that such slaughter was by no means purposeless, since it took 
at least a hundred bagheris to make one of the delicious pies for 
which the place was deservedly famous. 

The domains of yet another Nawab held little, if any, ground 
game, but were intersected by a broad river abounding in croco¬ 
diles, and one’s sojourns in his palace were frequently enlivened 
by an urgent summons to go into action against one of these 
creatures. This was the outcome of a highly efficient intelligence 
service consisting of a watcher who patrolled the river bank and, 
on perceiving a crocodile emerging from the water for a snooze 
on a rock or sand-bank, communicated the news to a colleague 
on the roof of the palace by hoisting a large white flag to the 
summit of a lofty tree. 

Jind, in the Punjab, was another State to provide me with a 
novel experience, this time mainly doggy. The Maharaja shared 
with several other Rulers in northern India a positive passion 
for dogs, though none could rival him in knowledge of the various 
breeds and the uncanny skill with which he could handle the 
sporting varieties. At his capital I attended a ‘dog week which 
began with a show and ended with field trials. The show had its 
bizarre aspects, since His Highness’s enthusiasm had prompted 
him to provide lavish hospitality for almost anyone who took 
the trouble to produce a dog for exhibition. This, I regret to 
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record, lured certain unscrupulous and disreputable persons to 
bring along unworthy curs by way of passports to unlimited 
refreshment, liquid as well as solid. The field trials were more 
exclusive and it was fascinating to behold the achievements of 
the aristocratic spaniels and retrievers, mostly the property of 
rival princes who had imported them at enormous expense from 
England, among the birds which fell to the guns of the picked 
marksmen assembled for the occasion. There were, however, 
moments provocative of cynical smiles when one of these costly 
paragons could be seen feverishly searching through the tangled 
undergrowth for a bird which was lying dead in the open and in 
full view of the spectators. 

Panther shooting was keenly pursued in many States as the 
‘next best’ form of sport in areas where tigers were non-existent. 
Sitting up over kills was the usual method, but beats were also 
frequent and I had the good fortune to witness one which pro¬ 
vided for the impartial onlooker a pleasing compound of excite¬ 
ment and mirth. This shoot had been arranged by the Maharao 
of Cutch for the delectation of a party of eminent visitors of 
whom two only, who shall be referred to in this narrative as A 
and B, became actively implicated. The scene of operations was 
a rocky hillside, the whole of which could be clearly surveyed 
by the spectators gathered near the summit, and the panther was 
known to be enjoying a siesta in a thicket not far below us. From 
one side of this thicket the beaters were to launch their assault. 
On the other the distinguished sportsmen were arrayed at inter¬ 
vals of fifty yards or so. A, by virtue of seniority in rank and 
station, occupying the highest place, with B next below him. 

At first everything went according to plan. Disturbed by the 
stones which the beaters were hurling, the panther emerged with 
leisurely dignity and advanced slowly towards the spot at which 
A was taking advantage of such cover as was available. As it 
crept nearer and nearer we began to wonder why the expected 
shot was so long delayed. Suddenly we noticed that B had risen to 
his feet and was taking careful aim. Crack! went his rifle, and the 
panther, whipping sharply round, regained his thorny refuge. 
There ensued a somewhat stormy council of war in which the 
indignant A protested that he had been holding his fire until he 
could see the whites of the enemy's eyes, whilst B affirmed that 
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he had fired in order to save A who, in his opinion, must have 
been blind or asleep, from the imminent peril of his situation. 
It was, however, generally agreed that B’s bullet had found its 
mark, and personally I felt that he was to be congratulated on 
shooting so accurately from a standing position at that consider¬ 
able distance. 

Meanwhile there remained the problem of dislodging the 
wounded panther from its lair. Had such a situation arisen in 
Alwar, where the co-operation of the local army was invariably 
available, the solution would have presented no difficulty. Having, 
however, no hopes of military assistance, the beaters resorted to 
the hurling of more stones and the summoning of reputedly 
courageous dogs from the nearest village. But it was not until 
B, having boldly volunteered to advance in person into the 
thicket and fired another round without evoking any hostile 
response, was able to report that the panther was dead, that the 
general tension was satisfactorily relaxed. He failed, however, to 
restore the equanimity of A, whose indignation at being so un¬ 
ceremoniously supplanted probably smoulders to this day. 

Another method of liquidating wild animals, more unorthodox 
than those already described, and indeed positively reprehensible, 
was, I regret to say, by no means unknown. It consisted in motor¬ 
ing through the jungle by night and shooting at them as they 
stood blinded by dazzling beams of light. One young Raja of my 
acquaintance went so far as to devise for the purpose a special 
vehicle which he claimed to possess the advantage of enabling 
purdah ladies to participate in the shooting of big game without 
appearing in public. It was in fact a small motor caravan fitted 
with two sleeping berths, a rack for rifles, and sliding panels on 
either side. Next to the driver sat another servant whose function 
was the manipulation of a revolving searchlight. Within the 
vehicle the Raja and his wife would comfortably install them¬ 
selves for a night of stealthy perambulation up and down the 
forest tracks, roused from time to time by an electric buzzer which 
indicated that some roving creature had been caught in the beam 
of light and stood ready for assassination. 

In refreshing contrast to this cruel and unseemly procedure, 
which brought with it its own penalty by speedily denuding of 
game the area in which it was practised, was the delightful 
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propensity of the Maharaj Rana of Dholpur for establishing 
friendly contacts with wild creatures. His was a personality of quite 
exceptional charm, in which sporting and spiritual ingredients 
were strangely mingled. In his younger days he had been one 
of the finest small-game shots in India, but as he grew older he 
tired of killing and turned to the cultivation of amicable personal 
relations with birds and beasts. It became his habit to go un¬ 
armed into the jungle and, like a latter day Orpheus, attract its 
denizens by dulcet sounds. Relying not upon musical instruments 
but upon his own delightfully modulated voice, he achieved 
almost incredible success. Shy sambhur stags and hinds eventually 
emerged from the thickets to take food from his hands, and wild 
birds would perch upon his shoulders. 

I imagine that even his mystic powers would have been in¬ 
effectual amongst the wild sheep and goats of the Himalayan 
heights, where the telescope was an assential item of the sports¬ 
man’s equipment. The spotting and stalking of such game, with 
all the adjustments necessitated by the direction of the wind and 
the contours of the ground, were nothing less than a high art, 
besides involving a considerable strain upon physical endurance. 
In fact I can recollect only one instance of an Indian prince 
securing one of those coveted Himalayan trophies. This was 
the Maharaja Holkar of Indore who, having come to hear of 
a markhor with horns of stupendous proportions inhabiting a 
mountain in a remote corner of the Kashmir State, pursued it 
arduously and relentlessly through two successive summers, in 
the second of which he was triumphantly successful. 

In contrast to that feat I would recount the unseemly episode 
of the slaying of a kyang, one of the wild horses which roamed 
in herds amidst the remote hills of Ladakh and would stand 
stock-still to gaze inquisitively at the rare spectacle of a human 
intruder. The only individual whom I ever knew to have perpe¬ 
trated the murder of such a confiding creature was an immensely 
corpulent young Nawab from the Punjab who had arrived in 
Ladakh with his European guardian in the hope that the stren¬ 
uous exercise of mountain shikar might serve to reduce his bulk. 
He had in fact sworn to take back at least one head or skin to 
the plains, but only too soon it became apparent that he lacked 
the strength to hoist his unwieldy body into the altitudes at which 
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alone a worthy prize could be obtained. This, by a process o£ 
compromise, led to the sacrifice of a kyang, whose dingy hide 
was doubtless exhibited in due course as a rare and honourable 
trophy. 

This discreditable anecdote must conclude this jumbled assort¬ 
ment of sporting reminiscences. The writing of it has served to 
revive memories which have grown rapidly dimmer since the 
horns and skins which used to serve as visible memorials of them 
vanished, along with a variety of other superfluous lumber, into 
the limbo of an auction sale associated with house moving. The 
only trophies which remain to me are the horns of a few gazelles 
and small deer and the shield on which is set the head of my 
Bhopal tiger. There is no space for it in my cottage, but it scowls 
at me from the wall of the garage and presides rather disdainfully 
over the petty comings and goings of my latter years. 


L 



IX 


DOOMSDAY 


On one of our numerous return journeys from India my wife and 
I had landed at Genoa on an afternoon in the very early thirties 
and taken the train to Milan, where we were luxuriously accom¬ 
modated in the Principe de Savoia Hotel. Tired by the journey 
we retired early to bed. Somewhere in the small hours of the 
morning my wife awakened me in order to announce in tones of 
awe and trepidation that it was inappropriate for me to continue 
my slumbers since the end of the world had undoubtedly arrived. 
Through the open windows there came a mighty droning roar 
mingled with the strains of distant music, and glimpses of a 
strange unearthly radiance. By the time we had stepped through 
the long window into the balcony we were sufficiently awake to 
descry and comprehend the mundane origins of these disturbing 
phenomena. The eastern horizon was streaked with dawn, but 
the city was still ablaze with electric lights and here and there 
a band was playing. The sky in every direction was filled with 
aircraft wiiich swept to and fro in ordered squadrons in the 
manner of the wildfowl at the commencement of a shoot on 
Hokra jhil. In those days we had never seen aeroplanes in such 
numbers nor realised the spectacular and vibratory possibilities 
of mass formation flying. So it was with wonder and admiration, 
not unmingled with relief at the postponement of doomsday, that 
we continued to gaze upon that aerial pageantry. 

The explanation of it all was simple enough. Mussolini had 
ordained, and widely advertised, this dawn review of the Italian 
Air Force. Great crowds from far and near had flocked to witness 
it. Throughout the night the streets and cafes were filled with 
wakeful and expectant patriots. Probably my wife and I were the 
only people in all Milan who had not known what was to happen. 

The justification for this apparently irrelevant digression is 
that it seems to provide a curiously exact antithesis to the events 
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which precluded the extinction of the Indian States. In iny own 
case the fleeting apprehension experienced during a few waking 
moments was almost immediately transformed into admiration 
of a wonderful spectacle. The Princes on the other hand, having 
for a brief time enjoyed the sensation of standing upon the 
threshold of a new-found independence, were suddenly and un¬ 
expectedly shocked by the sounding of the last trump over the 
little world of Indian autocracy. The purpose of this chapter is 
to survey, as dispassionately as may be, the process of that rapid 
annihilation. 

All through the long-drawn-out planning and discussing which 
preceded the dissolution of the British Raj, it had been repeatedly 
proclaimed that there was no intention to hand over to demo¬ 
cratic control in India the functions of paramountcy, which per¬ 
tained to the Crown as opposed to the ‘Government of India’. As 
long ago as 1929 the Butler Committee had recorded the ‘strong 
opinion’ that ‘in view of the historical nature of the relationship 
between the Paramount Power and the Princes the latter should 
not be transferred without their own agreement to a relationship 
with a new government in British India responsible to an Indian 
legislature’. Throughout the discussions which led to the estab¬ 
lishment of such a Government, this dictum was fully accepted 
by His Majesty’s Government. The Cabinet Mission which visited 
India in i94() recommended that, in the new ‘Union of India, 
embracing both British India and the States’, ‘the States will 
retain all subjects and powers other than those ceded to the 
Union’, and announced that ‘the British Government could not 
and will not in any circumstances transfer paramountcy to an 
Indian Government’. 

On the other hand it had become sufficiently clear that any 
retention of such functions in the hands of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment would, since they included responsibility for guaranteeing 
the powers and dynasties of the Maharajas and Nawabs, involve 
the maintenance of an imperial Army in India and the support 
of autocratic rule in vast areas of a country wdiich clearly intended 
to exploit its new-found autonomy upon a basis of universal 
suffrage. 

From this dilemma there could be no escape so long as the 
treaties and assurances upon w'hich the whole fabric of Indian 
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India was founded and based continued in force. So long as 
they remained in existence they could not be dishonoured. The 
Gordian knot could only be dissolved by their wholesale renun¬ 
ciation. 

The inevitable decision to adopt this course was announced 
to the Princes by the Cabinet Mission in the following terms: 

‘As a logical sequence* (to the impossibility of retaining British 
troops in India) ‘and in view of the desires expressed to them on 
behalf of the Indian States, His Majesty’s Government will cease 
to exercise the functions of paramountcy. This means that the 
rights of the States which flow from their relationship to the 
Crown will no longer exist and that all rights surrendered by the 
States to the Paramount Power will return to the States. Political 
arrangements between the States on the one side and the British 
Crown and British India on the other will thus be brought to 
an end. The void will have to be filled cither by the States enter¬ 
ing into a federal relationship with the successor Governments in 
British India or, failing this, entering into particular political 
arrangements with them.* 

A year later, when the Prime Minister announced the decision 
to legislate during the current session of Parliament ‘for the 
transfer of power this year on a Dominion status basis*, is was 
expressly stated that the policy of his Government towards Indian 
States, as announced in the Cabinet Mission Memorandum, re 
mained unchanged. 

Whether or not the omission of the word ‘Treaties* from these 
portentous announcements was intentional must remain a matter 
for conjecture, and though the Treaties had incessantly been 
referred to by the Princes as the sacrosanct charter of their very 
existence, whereas paramountcy was their particular bugbear, 
even the least intelligent of them could hardly have been un¬ 
aware that the two things were inextricably connected. Be that 
as it may, hardly a voice was raised against the prospect of the 
renunciation of pledges which had so recently as 1921 been 
referred to from the most exalted quarter as ‘inviolate and 
inviolable*. On the contrary the Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes in a letter to the Viceroy, and in a statement released 
to the press, intimated that the Standing Committee of the 
Chamber, after consultation with the Committee of Ministers and 
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the Constitutional Advisory Committee, welcome the Cabinet 
Delegation's declaration in regard to Paramountcy*. 

This disposition to welcome the passing of the old order of 
things, in ignorance or disregard of what Sir Harcourt Butler 
had written in i9if9 about paramountcy, and paramountcy alone, 
being the sole buttress upon which the States could rely for their 
preservation through the generations that are to come, received 
signal encouragement from the speech delivered by the last of 
the Viceroys to a strange twdlight gathering of Princes on the 
very eve of the transfer of power, a speech in which friendly and 
comprehensive assurances were conveyed without the slightest 
hint of any impending substitution of scorpions for whips. ‘The 
Indian Independence Act,’ he affirmed, ‘releases the States from 
all their obligations to the Crown. The States will have complete 
freedom. Technically and legally they become independent.’ 

His Excellency went on to refer to the apprehensions of various 
Rulers that ‘the new Central Government would attempt to im¬ 
pose a financial liability on the States or encroach in other ways 
on their sovereignty’. *l think,’ he proceeded, ‘that I can dispel 
their misgivings and apprehensions. The Draft Instrument of 
Accession provides that the States accede to the appropriate 
Dominion on the three subjects only (i.e. Defence, External 
Affairs and Communications) without any financial liability. 
Further that Instrument contains an explicit provision that in 
no other matter has the Central Government any authority to 
encroach on the internal economy or the sovereignty of the 
States.... I have no doubt that every wise Ruler and wise Govern¬ 
ment would desire to link up with the great Dominion of India 
on a basis w^hich leaves you great internal autonomy.... I am not 
asking any State to make any intolerable sacrifice of either its 
internal economy or independence.’ 

In the same speech the Viceroy announced the setting up of 
‘States Departments’ as parts of the administrative structure of 
the two new Dominions, and the Princes were specially invited 
to note that these Departments w^ere in no sense the successors of 
the Political Department which had exercised functions relating 
to paramountcy on behalf of the Crown Representative, but were 
‘to take over those subjects which have nothing to do with 
paramountcy but which will be concerned with relations with 
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neighbouring States and also provide the machinery to negotiate 
in such matters’. 

The actual course and nature of subsequent events can best 
be described in extracts from a White Paper issued by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in March 1950 by way of a survey of the complete 
success of their policy of ‘integration’ of the Indian States. They 
began by pointing out that ‘Indian independence would have 
no meaning if the people of the States did not have the same 
political, social and economic freedom as enjoyed by the people 
of the Provinces. A positive and bold approach could alone avert 
the explosive situation towards which the States were heading. 
It was in this context that complete elimination of the autocracy 
of rulers was decided upon. Full and final transfer of power from 
the rulers to the people has been an essential feature in the 
integration of States.’ 

It was then explained that this integration had been two fold 
—‘consolidation of States into sizeable units and their demo- 
cratisation. Territorial integration followed what is now a 
familiar pattern: merger in the nearl)y Provinces; conversion into 
centrally administered areas; and grouping into Unions of States’. 
In pursuance of this policy ‘216 States covering an area of 108.739 
square miles with a population of 19-158 millions have been 
merged in Provinces; 61 States covering an area of 63,704 square 
miles with a population of 6 925 millions have been taken over 
as centrally administered areas; 275 States covering an area of 
215,450 square miles with a population of 347 millions have 
been integrated in the Unions of States’. The only States un¬ 
touched by this process were (apart from the special case of 
Kashmir) Hyderabad and Mysore. 

In regard to ‘democratisation’ it was remarked, not, it must 
be admitted, without justification, that ‘on the eve of transfer of 
power to India, autocracy continued unmasked in the princely 
areas and was covered only by a thin veneer of democratic facade 
in certain States. The schemes of integration applied by the 
Government of India have now transferred power to the people.’ 

In the realm of finance privy purses had been assigned to 
Rulers ‘on the basis of 15% on the first lakh of the average 
annual revenue of the State, 10% on the next four lakhs and 
7i% above five lakhs, subject to a maximum of ten lakhs’ (about 
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£75,000). These arrangements were described as ‘a small price paid 

for the bloodless revolution affecting the destinies of millions 
of people and in the nature of a consideration for the surrender 
by the Rulers of their ruling powers and for the dissolution of 
the States as separate units’. I’he principles followed in regard 
to federal finance were that the Central Government should per¬ 
form the same functions and exercise the same powers in States 
as in Provinces and that there should be complete uniformity 
and equality in the cases of contributions to central resources 
from Provinces and States and equality of treatment in such 
matters as sharing of divisible federal taxes, subsidies, etc. 

Further, the States were no longer to exercise full powers in 
judicial matters. ‘The entire judicial structure of India has been 
integrated, with the Supreme Court as its coping stone. Appoint¬ 
ments of Judges to High Courts in States will be made by the 
President of the Republic in consultation with the Chief Justice 
of India.’ Similarly the higher administrative and police posts 
were to be manned by members of the All India services. Nor 
did this complete the category of central intervention. ‘The new 
constitution vests the Union Government with supervisory 
authority over States which have been “integrated” into Unions. 
This will enable the Central Government to direct the processes 
of consolidation and secure good administration of the newly 
formed units. To discharge this responsibility the Government 
of India have appointed Regional Commissioners in Unions of 
States, who function as agents of the Central Government. Im¬ 
portant legislative measures, and the budgets of the Unions, are 
referred to the Central Government before final adoption.’ 

The need for such safeguards and restrictions can certainly 
not be disputed. Under the old regime the processes of adminis¬ 
tration were at least in the hands of persons of experience who, 
however dubious their motives and objectives may sometimes 
have been, were in charge of machinery which they knew and 
understood. On the abolition of the powers formerly wielded by 
the Rulers and the elimination of the imported officials upon 
whom they had mainly relied, the previous failure to foster or 
utilise local talent not unnaturally had disastrous reactions upon 
the course of events. The Cabinets in some at least of the new 
conglomerations of States territory appear to have become a Tom 
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Tiddler’s ground for local agitators who were rewarded by high 
office for lean years of suppression and incarceration. As one of 
my old Indian friends put it: ‘In the former Princely India the 
changes have come too suddenly and like a cyclone, the people 
being quite unprepared and frightfully ignorant. These States 
had not the strong service personnel like the I.C.S., Indian Police 
Service, or well-organised provincial services, nor had the States 
any public men with training in local self government and legis¬ 
lative work, the result being that the calibre, both intellectual 
and moral, of the Ministers in States Unions is terribly poor. 
They are mere doctrinaires and amateurs. Several of them are 
also corrupt. They repeat slogans in a parrot-like way and there 
is hardly any administration worth the name. One or two senior 
I.C.S. men forced by the States Ministry of the Government of 
India on each of these unions keep the administration from a 
complete breakdown. One cannot say what the state of things in 
these States Unions will be in the next year or two.’ 

The following news item clipped from an Indian daily paper 
gives only too graphic confirmation of this gloomy survey of the 
democratic scene: 

‘All the . . . Ministers, who resigned yesterday, are to face a 
States Ministry Enquiry Committee which will look into allega¬ 
tions made against them. One Ex-Minister will be examined on 
a charge of bribery; another will have to answer a complaint 
lodged by the President of the Gandhi National Memorial P'und 
that it was “highly irregular” to mix collections for the Fund 
with collections for himself and his party. . . . Other allegations 
against ex-Ministers pertain to the subjects of nepotism, the 
questionable manner of grain export, deals in cars, forcible eject¬ 
ment of tenants, tampering with official records, securing attend¬ 
ance of peasants with the help of police, receiving self-written 
and subsidised welcome addresses, securing loans from the 
Government for starting a party newspaper, insisting on the 
release of socialists arrested for violent crimes, receiving presents 
from Rulers, misusing public money and advertising stunt fasts. 

Mr. -of the I.C.S. has been appointed administrator of the 

area, pending a decision regarding its future.’ 

The relevant reference in the White Paper quoted above to 
this catalogue of rascalities is that ‘This area was first formed 
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into a Union, but, owing to difficulties in its administration and 
in view of its economic and political backwardness, it was finally 
converted into a centrally administered unit/ 

At the ceremonies in which these Unions were inaugurated, 
glowing tributes were paid by spokesmen of the States Ministry 
to the attitude of the Princes concerned. One of these spokes¬ 
men remarked that ‘there was no question of coercion at all. 
It was not as though events overtook princes but only that they 
responded to the spirit of the times.’ Other such tributes were 
to the effect that ‘both Rulers and people had decided to pool 
their resources in order to bring about to the full the glory of 
this ancient territory’ and that ‘thanks to the willing consent and 
patriotic co-operation of the Rulers this difficult work has been 
brought to a successful close in such an astonishingly short period. 
The Princely Order in India has contributed greatly to the 
strength of our mother land by this spirit of sacrifice and their 
prompt decision to subordinate their own personal feelings and 
interests to the larger interests of the country.’ 

Finally, in their White Paper, the Government of India grate¬ 
fully declared that ‘the operations for revivifying the palsied 
limbs of India’s body politic were rendered swift and smooth by 
the welcome realisation on the part of the Princes that in a free 
India it would be unpatriotic for them to cling to a legalistic 
stand on time-worn treaties or their anachronistic prerogatives 
and powers. Moving voluntarily with the times, the Princes, big 
and small, co-operated in exploding the myth that India’s inde¬ 
pendence would founder on the rock of Princely intransigence. 
The edifice of democratic India rises on the true foundation of 
the co-ordinated efforts of the Princes and the people.’ 

ICven the London Times paid homage to ‘the commonsense 
and patriotism of many of the Rulers, who sec that they must 
adapt themselves to the new conditions’. But there was more 
reality in the observation that ‘the Government of India has 
already shown that it is not prepared to tolerate opposition to 
this replanning of princely India’ and (the military invasion of 
Hyderabad not having yet taken place) ‘this partly explains the 
small amount of physical force that has so far been employed in 
dealing with the vStates’. 

The truth of course is that, in formally accepting the drastic 
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operations which completely divested them of their former 
authority, the Princes, conscious at last that paramountcy had 
not been altogether disadvantageous, and faced by apathy from 
subjects whose placid loyalty few, if any, of them had taken any 
trouble to convert into active devotion, were overcome by moral 
force with physical force in the background. I have been told 
that there were those who wept as they signed their own death 
warrants and 1 discern a greater degree of veracity in the follow¬ 
ing extract from a letter written to me from India by an unofficial 
English friend than in any of the pronouncements of politicians 
and journalist such as have been quoted above: 

‘More than anything else the recent treatment of the Princes 
has reminded me of that of rabbits in a cornfield at harvest time. 
One by one they are being driven out and knocked on the head. 
I suppose it had to be; but for one who knew and liked so many 
of them so well it is a distressing spectacle.’ 

Mt had to be.’ In those four short words lie the pith and 
marrow of the whole business. Apart from the fundamental un- 
tenability of their position as hereditary autocrats in a world 
of rampant proletarianism, it must, or should, have been obvious 
to anyone familiar with conditions in the States and the mentality 
of the people into whose hands the direction of Indian affairs 
was to pass that the fate of the Maharajas and Nawabs was sealed. 
The luxury in which the) lived and the personal power which 
they wielded had for years been held up to execration by the 
Congress leaders whose emergence from jail into the seats of 
power had transformed the Indian .scene. These leaders were 
unlikely, to say the least of it, to be restrained by any of the 
obstacles which had rendered it so difficult for the Paramount 
Power to make any noticeable progress towards its proclaimed 
objective of persuading the Princes to take heed of the new forces 
and new ideas which were permeating the world and to make, 
of their own volition, such sacrifices as might be involved in an 
extensive surrender, or pooling, of their sovereignty. The treaty 
guarantees had been rescinded. The Chamber of Princes had 
been dissolved. The principles of ‘political practice’ evolved in 
collaboration with that formidable Trade Union had ceased to 
be operative. Above all, the new Ministers at Delhi were not 
hampered or embarrassed, as British Officials had been, by 
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memories of the shining record of loyal and faithful services 
rendered by the Princes to the Crown. And although the Crown 
had expressly refrained from bequeathing the functions of 
paramountcy, the new Governments of India and Pakistan were 
now the undisputed masters of the administrative machinery 
and armed forces which had so long sustained the Imperial 
structure. 

There was moreover a dangerous lack of unity among the 
Princes themselves and an insidious tendency to defeatism 
amongst some of their most prominent and trusted advisers. I 
have already referred to the confident optimism with which the 
executive of the Chamber of Princes ‘welcomed’ the prospect 
of the cessation of Paramountcy and made it possible for His 
Majesty’s Government to announce that this momentous change 
was in accordance with ‘desires expressed to them on behalf of 
the Indian States’. In view of the long-standing impatience with 
which the more vocal Princes had chafed against the implications 
of Paramountcy, the quite natural disposition of the younger 
element among them to greet the prospect of independence for 
India with the wider opportunities thus to be vouchsafed to them 
for participation in great affairs, and the assurances conveyed to 
them from the most authoritative quarters, this spirit of optimism 
was not altogether surprising. Amongst these assurances the 
announcement by the Cabinet Mission of the intention that, for 
purposes eff necessary discussions with the new Government of 
India, the States would be represented by a ‘negotiating com¬ 
mittee’ carried special weight with the more far-seeing Rulers, 
who realised that unity amongst themselves at this critical period 
would be essential to their survival. 

The announcement in question related primarily to the diffi¬ 
cult matter of the method of selection of representatives from 
the States to serve in the All India Constituent Assembly. Even 
if such discussions had been conducted on a basis of complete 
unity among the Princes, it may confidently be affirmed that 
the procedure follow^ed during the Round Table Conferences of 
1930-32, under w^hich the Rulers were accepted as plenipoten¬ 
tiaries and as the sole constitutional spokesmen of their subjects, 
would not have been repeated, and that elements vehemently 
opposed to autocracy w^ould have gained admission to the 
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Constituent Assembly with results highly obnoxious to princely 
sentiment. 

But the course of events soon demonstrated that unity in the 
High Command could not be maintained. Quite a number of 
considerations would appear to have contributed to this unhappy 
development. Firstly, some of the greatest States had long held 
aloof from the activities cjf the Chamber and regarded its opera¬ 
tions with indifference or even with contempt. It is true that in 
this supreme crisis of their affairs they revised this attitude to 
the extent of accepting the Chancellor’s invitation to nominate 
representatives to serve on the Negotiating Committee. But even 
this process w^as productive of jealousy and discord, and the 
eventual surrender of more than one important State to the 
blandishments of the democratic Government of India w^as prob¬ 
ably largely due to resentment arising out of these preliminary 
manceuvrings. 

Secondly, the position of the Nawab of Bhopal as Chancellor 
of the Chamber and, by virtue of that office, the director- 
general of the plan of campaign, tended to become a target of 
criticism and suspicion. His Highness’s energy and outstanding 
ability could hardly be challenged, but the fact of his being a 
Mahomedan was almost certainly one of the reasons for the half¬ 
hearted support accorded to him by a number of Hindu Rulers. 
It w^ould even appear that rumours were set afoot from quarters 
in which the prospect of vigorous union among the Princes was 
regarded with dismay, to the effect that His Highness’s spiritual 
home was in Pakistan and that he attached more importance to 
the succes.sful establishment of that Dominion, and even to his 
own prospects of playing a part in its development, than to the 
preservation of the rights and privileges of the Princely Order 

Thirdly, there soon emerged grave grounds for doubt as to the 
wholehearted support of some of the small band of eminent 
Ministers of certain of the larger States, upon whose ability and 
experience the Princes had naturally come to place much reliance. 
The loyalty of some of them was above suspicion and there was 
at least one who subsequently became the victim of a murderous 
attack by reason of the tenacity and courage with which he clung 
to his conception of his own duty and the best interests of his 
master. But most of these Ministers were free-lance administrators 
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who were tied by no bonds of affection or self interest, nor indeed 
by anything but the contracts by which they had been imported, 
from British India or elsewhere, to the States in which they 
chanced to be serving at this crucial time. To put it bluntly, they 
were ‘hirelings whose own the sheep are not’ and, the clarity of 
their vision having enabled them to discern from a considerable 
distance the oncoming of the wolf, it was perhaps inevitable that 
some of them should have been coerced or cajoled into preserving 
and even furthering their own interests by evasive action or by 
lending a favourable ear to suggestions from the opposite camp 
that persons of their calibre who might find favour in the eyes 
of the new Government could reasonably be expected in due 
course to blossom into Ambassadors or Governors of Provinces. 

Lastly the creation of the ‘States Ministry’ in Delhi and the 
entrusting of its operations to Sardar Vallabhai Patel, a most 
able and forceful politician whose influence and reputation were 
second only to those of the Prime Minister himself, had the effect 
of concentrating the campaign of the new Government against 
the surviving strongholds of despotism in one pair of ruthless and 
resourceful hands. Formerly, communications formulated by the 
States for the consideration of the Central Government used to 
reach the Department concerned at Delhi or Simla through the 
medium of the local Resident and the Political secretariat, both 
of which intermediaries could be trusted to present any reason¬ 
able request or genuine grievance in the most favourable light 
and with all the weight carried by an organisation of which the 
Viceroy himself was the official head. With the passing of para- 
rnountcy and the substitution of a democratically controlled and 
frankly hostile Ministry for the machinery of the Crown Repre¬ 
sentative, short shrift was likely to be given to the representations 
of individual States, whether large or small. 

The position of the Princes would of course have been much 
stronger if they had succeeded in creating and maintaining a 
united front. But all attempts at combination swiftly collapsed 
under the relentless pressure of the circumstances which I have 
endeavoured to describe. The ‘Negotiating Committee, upon 
which such high hopes had been built, showed early symptoms 
of disruption and was mortally injured by the decision of one 
or two of the greatest States to come to terms independently with 
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the Government of India, lliereafter the situation degenerated 
rapidly into a sauve qui pent and the revolutionary processes 
eventually summarised in the White Paper began to take their 
inevitable course, from which it became distressingly apparent 
that the dictum that Paramountcy would in no circumstances 
be transferred to a Dominion Government was a snare and a 
delusion, unique in the annals of hairsplitting. It was with 
strangely mingled emotions that we, who had for so long scrupled 
to lay sacrilegious hands upon the guaranteed prerogatives of the 
most unworthy of pigmy principalities, witnessed the release of 
new forces which caused great Slates like Baroda and Kolhapur 
to drop like ripe plums into the lap of the nearest Province and 
launched an army of troops, raised and trained for the service 
of the King Emperor, against the Nizam of Elyderabad, wlio 
valued most among all his resounding titles that of ‘Faithful Ally 
of the British Government’. 

For all the Princes who had ears to hear, the last trump had 
sounded with unmistakable clarity. 
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POST MORTEM 

The events recorded in the foregoing chapter raise, of course, 
a number of thorny questions. Did they furnish the Princes with 
a legitimate grievance against their erstwhile Suzerain? Did the 
States deserve to survive in anything like the form in which they 
had so long been nurtured? Could their disintegration have been 
averted? All these are questions which ought not to be shirked 
in any survey of the last phase of their colourful history. 

I once knew an aged Parsee who in his youth had been tutor 
and guardian to the Heir of a State of some importance. Evidently 
he had been a man of high principles who had endeavoured to 
the utmost of his capacity to imbue his pupil with a proper con¬ 
ception of the responsibilities of rulership. In after years, when 
it became only too apparent that his efforts had been unavailing, 
he became filled with righteous indignation against the Princely 
Order, and one of the symptoms of his loquacious senility was 
a passion for reciting to anyone who would listen to him a passage 
from one of the great orations delivered by his idol. Lord Curzon, 
on the subject of the Indian States. I reproduce that passage here 
because it depicts in language of inimitable dignity and sincerity 
the vision which haunted the minds of all who loved the States 
and had their best interests at heart: 

‘The British Government, alone of Governments, has succeeded 
in the wise policy of building up the security and safeguarding 
the rights of its feudatory principalities; and to this are due the 
stability of their organisation and the loyalty of their rulers. I 
rejoice wherever I go to scrutinise the practical outcome of this 
policy, to observe the States consolidated, the Chiefs powerful, 
and their privileges unimpaired. 

‘But I also do not hesitate to say, wherever I go, that a return 
is owing for these advantages, and that security cannot be repaid 
by license, or the guarantee of rights by the unchartered exercise 
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of wrong. The Native Chief has become, by our policy, an integral 
factor in the Imperial Organisation of India. He is concerned not 
less than the Viceroy or the Lieutenant Governor in the adminis¬ 
tration of the country. I claim him as my colleague and partner. 
He cannot remain vis-d-vis of the Empire a loyal subject of Her 
Majesty the Queen Empress, and vis-d-vis of his own people, a 
frivolous or irresponsible despot. He must justify and not abuse 
the authority committed to him; he must learn that his revenues 
are not secured to him for his own selfish gratification, but for 
the good of his subjects; that his internal administration is only 
exempt from correction in proportion as it is honest; and that 
his gadi is not intended to be a divan of indulgence but the stern 
seat of duty. His figure should not merely be known on the polo- 
ground, or on the race-course, or in the European hotel. These 
may be his relaxations, and I do not say that they are not legiti¬ 
mate relaxations, but his real work, his princely duty, lies among 
his own people. By this standard shall I, at any rate, judge him. 
By this test will he in the long run, as a political institution, 
perish or survive.’ 

Few% if any, even amongst sincere friends and well-wishers of 
the Indian Princes, would contend that this lofty standard had 
been universally, or even widely, achieved at the time when Lord 
Curzon defined it in 1899 or in the years that have since elapsed. 
There have indeed been Rulers who have striven valiantly, but 
with varying degrees of success, to maintain it. There have also 
been others who have disdainfully ignored it. It would perhaps 
not be unfair to say that on the whole it has been the object of 
lip service rather than of self-sacrificing endeavour. 

This unhappy conclusion should not surprise any honest and 
intelligent student of human nature. It has to be remembered 
that tradition and environment, above all the atmosphere of 
adulation which surrounded a Prince from his earliest years, 
tended inevitably to produce a mentality incapable of adjust¬ 
ment to the changing conditions to which Rulers had been so 
repeatedly urged, not only by Lord Curzon but by his predecessors 
and successors, to adapt themselves and their Governments. Above 
all they were drugged into a sense of inviolable and passive 
security by the very existence of guarantees and assurances of 
protection not only from external invasion but from internal 
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commotion. Those assurances were, almost up to the end, being 
constantly reaffirmed. It was a routine duty of every Viceroy, on 
assumption of his great office, to address to all the leading Princes 
kharitas, or formal letters, reiterating the sanctity of these time- 
honoured pledges. On one such occasion not very long ago it was 
felt that the stereotyped phrasing of these communications was 
becoming somewhat inappropriate and an effort was made to 
introduce a more modern note. The change evoked immediate 
and indignant reactions and had to be explained in terms which 
made it clear that it had not been intended to foreshadow any 


radical departure from the staiiLs quo. 

Perhaps the most unfortunate and dangerous aspect of this 
all-pervading reliance on protection by an external power was 
that it created in the Princes a disposition to seek the favour of 
the agents of that power, from the Viceroy himself down to the 
most junior of Political Officers, rather than to win the devotion 
.of their own subjects; for it was to the Political Department that 
they looked not only as the custodians of their privileges and 
prerogatives and as the only organisation likely to initiate un¬ 
welcome action in the event of their flagrant abuse, but also for 
recommendations which might enhance their personal prestige 
by the conferment of greatly coveted honours and distinctions at 


the hands of the King Emperor. 

Perhaps it was for such reasons as these, coupled with an innate 
suspicion that outbreaks of agitation would be the inevitable 
result of a determined policy of associating their subjects, either 
as voters or Ministers, with the direction of policy and the 
conduct of affairs, that so many Rulers relied so largely upon 
pensioned or loaned officials from British India or free-lance 
administrators who appeared and reappeared with bewildering 
variations in a number of different States. Except in a few o t e 
largest and most progressive principalities there was practically 
no indigenous intelligentsia, and even in such States the appoint^ 
ment of one of the Ruler’s own subjects to the key position of 
Dewan or Prime Minister was a rare phenomenon. The incum¬ 
bents of such posts were almost invariably lawyers an po iticians 
of all-India experience and reputation, and t is system a 
least the advantage that when the usually inevitable coUisiot 
between Ruler and Minister resulted in the latter s dismissal or 
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resignation, his immediate and total disappearance from the scene 
brought the controversy to a final and abrupt conclusion. 

I can even recollect one case in which a Ruler used such a 
Minister as a kind of shield against the criticisms levelled by his 
Resident against measures which the latter regarded as contrary 
to the interests of the State and its people. In astonishing dis¬ 
regard of the fact that the appointment and continuance in office 
of the official responsible for these measures were solely due to, 
and dependent upon, his own favour, this Ruler replied that it 
had always been his endeavour to prove himself a constitutional 
Sovereign and that he therefore regretted his inability to inter¬ 
vene in a matter which had been dealt with by his Prime Minister 
under the powers and discretion vested in him. 

Another factor which operated against the inaLiguralion or 
acceptance of measures by which alone the ill-equipped majority 
of Princes might have escaped the full force of the dangers which 
threatened them, was that which the Butler Report had described 
as their passionate attachment to ‘the maintenance, in its entirety 
and unimpaired, of their individual sovereignty within their 
States’. Such measures as would have been involved in the schemes 
for ‘co-operative administration’ for groups of States, such as were 
so strongly advocated by the Viceroy and his advisers in the years 
preceding the transfer of power, must inevitably have led to a 
progressive undermining of that individual sovereignty and the 
eventual disappearance of many of the trappings by which those 
who exercised it delighted to imitate the characteristics of greater 
monarchies. Such things as State anthems, Royal Salutes, Honours 
lists, pompous references to ‘His Highness's Government’ and 
the retention in the hands of the Ruler of judicial powers, sought 
to be justified on the analogy of the Judicial Committee of His 
Majesty’s Privy Council, were dear to the hearts of many of them 
and I can remember one occasion on which an exasperated British 
official gave vent to his indignation against the grandiose ideas 
of a certain Prince by observing that ‘the trouble with this 
wretched little State is that His Highness tries to run it like a 
bloody Empire’. 

Such were the influences and inhibitions which clouded the 
minds of the Princes and deterred them from saving the ship of 
state by the jettison of precious cargo. But it would certainly be 
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unfair to ascribe to them sole responsibility for the catastrophe 
by which they were eventually overtaken. It is necessary therefore 
to review some of the factors which restrained the Paramoum 
Power and its local agents from the application of drastic remedies 
and safeguards. 

I have already referred repeatedly to the guarantees and assur¬ 
ances, so often and so authoritatively reaffirmed, on which the 
Princes so implicitly relied and which the Paramount Power was 
naturally so reluctant to withdraw until Their Highnesses in an 
unguarded moment saw fit to welcome the terminal ion of Para- 
mountcy. Up to that moment perhaps the nearest approach to 
drastic qualification of the guarantee was Lord Linlithgow’s 
warning to the Chamber of Princes, which 1 have quoted in a 
previous chapter, to the effect that ‘the Crown’s obligations to 
protect carry with them equally binding responsibilities to ensure 
that what is protected continues to be worthy of protection’. In 
spile of the resentment which this pronouncement aroused it 
seems not improbable that, had time permitted, it would have 
been followed by vigorous action. It has, however, to be remem¬ 
bered that any radical reorganisation of Indian India against 
the wishes of the Princes would not only have brought upon the 
British Government the bitter resentment of traditional and most 
valued friends but also have given a signal opportunity, which 
would certainly have been availed of to the full, for unscrupulous 
British Indian politicians and agitators to taunt the Princes with 
the perfidy of their faithless patrons and call upon them to 
transfer their allegiance to the Congress banner. 

The compulsory application of drastic remedies would also 
have involved a complete reversal of a time-honoured policy. 
Lord Curzon’s ultra-imperialist attitude and some of tlic cor¬ 
rective methods wdiich he had employed had caused some alarm 
and resentment. His successor. Lord Minto, was of a milder tem¬ 
perament and in 1909 an important pronouncement of policy 
was made by him, in which, after dwelling upon the identity of 
interests between the Imperial Government and the Princes, upon 
the mutual recognition of which the future history of India 
would, in his opinion, be largely moulded, he announced that 
‘our policy is, with rare exceptions, one of non-interference in 
the internal affairs of the Native States', though he was careful 
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to add that ‘in undertaking their protection it naturally follows 
that the Imperial Government has assumed a certain degree of 
responsibility for the general soundness of their administration 
and would not consent to incur the reproach of being an indirect 
instrument of misrule’. Finally he assured the Princes that it was 
part of his policy to avoid the forcing of British methods of ad¬ 
ministration on the States, especially during minorities, and that 
‘Political Officers had a dual capacity as the mouth pieces of 
Government and also as the interpreters of the sentiments and 
aspirations of the States’. 

The principles formulated by Lord Minto on this occasion 
were repeated and elaborated in a ‘Manual’ compiled about this 
time for the guidance of Political Officers. In this authoritative 
code of action they were enjoined ‘Ordinarily to refrain from 
offering advice unless it is sought, particularly in the matter of 
appointment, promotion and punishment of Durbar officials, to 
be careful to uphold the dignity of the Durbar, not to inter¬ 
fere between the Durbar and its subjects nor encourage petitions 
from the latter against the former, and not to inspect offices and 
institutions except at the wish or invitation of the Durbar.* 
The Governor-General, they were informed, ‘is opposed to any¬ 
thing like pressure on Durbars to introduce British methods of 
administration’. . . . ‘Administrative efficiency is at no time the 
only or indeed the chief object to be kept in view. This should 
specially be borne in mind by officers charged temporarily with 
the administration of a State during a minority. They occupy 
a position of peculiar trust and should never forget that their 
primary duty is for the conservation of the customs of the State. 
Abuses and corruption should be corrected as far as possible, but 
the general system of administration to which the Prince and his 
people have become accustomed should be unchanged in all 
essentials. The methods sanctioned by tradition in States are 
generally well adapted to the needs and relations of the ruler 
and people. The loyalty of the latter to the former is generally 
a personal loyalty which administrative efficiency, if carried out 
on lines unsuited to local conditions, would lessen or impair.’ 

It will be observed that the latitude permissible under these 
instructions for selfish abuse of power and the continuance of 
archaic inefficiency were wide indeed. Such of the officers to whom 
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they were addressed as had been trained in the Curzonian tradi¬ 
tion must have rubbed their eyes when they read that ‘the best 
work of a Political Officer is very often what he has left un¬ 
done’, and that ‘unless misrule reaches a pitch which violates the 
elementary laws of civilisation, the Imperial Government will 
usually prefer to take no overt measures for enforcing reform’. 

In the later years, to which my personal experience was con¬ 
fined, the pressure of actual events in many States and a growing 
and world-wide diminution of respect for the divine rights of 
hereditary monarchs made it difficult, if not impossible, to 
adhere to the letter of the policy of non-intervention as thus 
defined. In particular the opportunities afforded by minorities 
were not infrequently used for the cleansing of certain Augean 
stables, and in cases where reckless personal extravagance was 
leading to inevitable bankruptcy (a process which could hardly 
be described as a breach of the elementary laws of civilisation) it 
was demonstrated again and again that delay in the application 
of remedial measures was highly, and sometimes almost fatally, 
injurious to the interests of both Prince and people. But even 
when remedies were vigorously applied and financial stability 
restored by years of economy and retrenchment, little or nothing 
could be done to safeguard against a repetition of the same 
melancholy tale when the powers and resources of rulership were 
again at the disposal of some irresponsible autocrat. The orderly 
liquidation of debts and the replacement of corrupt officials so 
that all might be in good order for the next heir, who would 
then be free to embark upon a similar course of folly, had all the 
fatal disadvantages of a short-term policy. 

On the other hand, the formulation and application of a long¬ 
term policy with the intention of creating a healthy and active 
local public opinion as a corrective to the possibly erratic per¬ 
sonal element in the palace were beset by apparently insuperable 
difficulties. As time went on and the pledges vouchsafed to the 
Rulers increased and multiplied under the influence of the 
Chamber of Princes the idea, if it ever existed, of a frank renun¬ 
ciation of the policy of non-intervention became more and more 
impracticable. So long as the prohibition upon imposing ‘British 
methods of administration’, which by this time had become 
synonymous with ‘responsible’ or ‘constitutional’ Government, 
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remained in force, the use of paramountcy for the institution of 
schemes for some transfer of real power from Ruler to subjects 
was barred. Nor, in the absence of enlightened public opinion 
in so many States, and particularly in those where remedies were 
most needed, could any such schemes have been initiated with- 
out grave danger of such power falling into the hands of in¬ 
experienced and unscrupulous demagogues, with the result that 
the last state of the house would be worse than the first. A satis¬ 
factory conclusion could indeed only have been reached after 
generations of effort by the Rulers themselves to foster education 
among all classes of their subjects, to seek out and encourage 
ability wherever it could be found within their own dominions, 
to organise support and leadership from among the local aristoc¬ 
racy and enlist the co-operation of any other stable elements 
whose interests were naturally identified with the cause of good 
administration. 

The Viceroy and the Political Officers under his direction, by 
whom alone the Princes miglu conceivably have been guided to 
seek their salvation by measures of this kind, were far from being 
free to take their own line in such high matters of policy. Much 
depended uj)on the political complexion of the Government in 
London. For generations they had functioned against a back¬ 
ground of Conservative supremacy at Whitehall, and even Liberal 
Secretaries of State like Mr. Montagu, who deliberately set out 
to rouse the masses of India from their placid and pathetic 
contentment, had refrained from adopting a militant attitude 
towards the prerogatives of the Princes. On the contrary it was 
this Liberal statesman w^ho more than anyone else was responsible 
for the setting up of the Chamber of Princes which, as I have 
indicated above, played such a prominent and effective part in 
safeguarding and expanding the fabric of autocracy. In more 
recent years a Conservative Secretary of State declared in the 
House of Commons that the pace at w hich democratic institutions 
should be introduced into the Indian States was a matter to be 
decided at the discretion of the Rulers themselves in the light 
of local circumstances. From the legal and constitutional point 
of view this was of course entirely correct, but such a pronounce¬ 
ment was hardly calculated to give impetus to reforms which were 
agreed by all except the Princes themselves to offer the only 
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possible safety valve by which the dangers which beset them 
might have been averted. 

Nor, until the very eve of the complete transfer of power in 
British India to Indian hands, could it have occurred to any 
Prince or official in India that such a cataclysmic reversal of the 
long-established order of things which many of them had prob¬ 
ably realised to be ultimately inevitable, could be brought about 
with a rapidity which aflbrded no time for those who found 
themselves so suddenly bereft of the support which had so long 
sustained them to concert measures for their transformation from 
autocratic to constitutional rulers, or indeed for devising any 
other means of shelter from the eruption of the political volcano 
whose rumblings had for so long been disregarded. It may, of 
course, be that even if a 'Negotiating Committee', fully repre¬ 
sentative of a united front, had survived to put the case of the 
Princes in the Constituent Assembly of India, the ultimate results 
would not have differed widely from those which actually ensued. 
But the process would have been more gradual and stable, thus 
avoiding the creation of frictions which at some time in the 
unforeseeable future may yet demand retribution and revenge. 

As it was, the omens could hardly have been more unfavour¬ 
able, since it was not, of course, any mere coincidence which had 
brought a Socialist Government to unfettered power in London 
at this supreme crisis in the affairs of Indian Princes. The new 
forces of which they had been warned by successive Viceroys had 
at last taken definite shape and had become endowed with irre¬ 
sistible strength so that the crisis itself, no less than the new 
complexion of the Imperial Cabinet, w^as the outcome of world 
conditions rather than of any local or personal circumstances in 
India. 

And so, if responsibility has to be apportioned amongst the 
various elements concerned in these great events—which have 
been so widely regarded with approbation rather than displeasure 
—the great bulk of it must be placed on the shoulders of those 
who, throughout the world, have been working so successfully 
for the abolition of class privilege and the apotheosis of the 
common man’. The residue may be divided fairly equally between 
the intransigent mentality of the Princes, which was the natural 
outcome of their traditional environment, and the failure of 
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British authorities, no less in London than in Delhi, to apply a 
bold and vigorous policy of reform. Many restraining influences, 
of which the sanctity of the treaties and guarantees was indubit¬ 
ably the most powerful, were accountable for that failure, but 
excuse is less easily perceptible for the glib assurances by which, 
in the final stages, the Princes were beguiled into a transient 
fools' paradise productive of an ill-founded optimism which led 
them, almost gleefully, to cast away the old anchor which had 
served them so well in the past. 

Of the States Ministry of the Government of India (Pakistan 
being concerned only in a very minor degree) and all who took 
part in formulating and implementing the policy of ‘complete 
elimination of the autocracy of Rulers’, it can at least be said that 
no breach of faith or lack of candour can be imputed to them for 
the ruthless energy with which they took, in what they believed 
to be the best interests of their country, such prompt and full 
advantage of the opportunity afforded by the combination of 
circumstances which I have endeavoured to describe. 

Pinally to those, if there be any such, in whom this account of 
the last phase of Princely India may arouse strong sentiments of 
sympathy or indignation, it may at least be pointed out that the 
Princes have not been left in indigence or been made the targets 
of public obloquy. Their present plight may in fact compare 
favourably with that of other victims of political levellers in 
various parts of the world. The payment of their ‘privy purse' 
allowances, as now fixed, from the Consolidated Fund of India 
is guaranteed by the Constitution, and though the amounts pay¬ 
able, varying in accordance with the resources of the States con¬ 
cerned, from about £1,500 to £75,000 per annum, must still have 
to provide for innumerable dependants and old retainers, as well 
as for the maintenance of some remnants of their former dignity, 
it should not be impossible for them eventually to adapt them¬ 
selves in reasonable comfort to their new circumstances. More¬ 
over, for those members of ruling families who are young and 
enterprising, opportunities for useful and honourable service to 
their country have opened out to an extent never previously 
experienced. 

It would seem therefore that a much more distressing spectacle 
might be afforded by the story, if it can ever be told, of the fate 
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that has overtaken the landed aristocracy in, for instance, the 
countries of Eastern Europe: and in Britain itself members of the 
once opulent and powerful class of landed nobility and gentry 
find themselves extruded from the homes of their ancestors, 
dwelling in gate lodges and gardeners’ cottages, and subsisting 
upon the sale of heirlooms or garden produce, or the collection 
of half-crowns from inquisitive excursionists. 

There are also, if it is permitted to compare small things with 
gieat, the economic problems by which members of the middle 
classes, whose incomes remain unaffected by any official estimates 
of the cost of living, are sorely perplexed. We, for instance, of the 
Indian Civil Service, who had looked forward to enjoying in our 
declining years something of the dignified ease which was the lot 
of our predecessors in past generations, continue to receive the 
same pensions as our grandfathers, though taxation and the 
decline in the purchasing power of each pound have reduced 
that provision to something like a mere quarter of its former 
value. 

In the world of today such things have to be philosophically 
accepted and, for myself, I am content with my diminutive 
cottage as a modest eminence from which I can survey in grateful 
retrospect the events of a singularly happy life, not unduly 
resentful of the metamorphosis which has substituted the humble 
chores of garden, kitchen and poultry yard for the old routine 
of grappling with departmental problems and the vagaries of 
principalities and powers. 
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